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. In Oregon there is a group ae rare, common 1 people who are a cert per | 

cent human. They are not seeking to remodel the world, but they are trying to 
do the thing at hand; they are struggling against great odds to free the idle land 

of Oregon held out of use by landlords. They have succeeded in placing an ~ 

~amendment on the ballot so that the voters can vote this fall as to whether or not 

the unused land shall be taxed the same as the used land. If this amendment 

_ Carries, holding land out of use will become unprofitable and will kill landlord- 

ism. Single Taxers maintain that if human beings are made in the image of 

God, then they should have the same privilege as the birds of the air and be able 
pe 0: build their nests or homes any place not in use. 


| Henry George’s Single Tax idea is the most radical, yet the most constructive _ 
as and practical reform before the world today. He realized that when some people 


not get, and yet he fully realized that the rich are no worse or better than the 
- poor; changing them about would not remedy conditions. Single Tax would sim- — 
ply change the system, giving the souls of men a chance to grow. Single Tax-3¢-2 8 

_ “made in America” one hundred per cent human reform, and can be brought 

_ about by a battle of ballots. Remember! There is nothing that so frightens the _ 
_ dignified Shylocks as intelligence displayed at the ballot box. Single Tax may not 
_ be a cure for all of our economic ills, but it is a big step in the right direction.’ 
It simply means to take the shackles off ‘of struggling humanity. The drones may 

then have to cut their own toenails, but we would have fewer insane asylums, 

Prisons, poorhouses and potter’s fields. : 


When the dignified Shylocks want to control a political convention so as to 

_ guide the ship of state down the golden stream of profit, they do not make any noise 

about it but just reach for their check book. Single Taxers, too, would guide the; “am 

pep of state, not through a selfish golden stream, but towards the century’s golden 
dream of freedom. 


Remember! It is easy for special privilege to raise a million or more in order 

- to retain their position. Do you hear the cries and feel the heart throbs of awak- 

y ening humanity? They are the ones who have been disinherited by the greed of 

man. They are just commencing to realize that free access to the unused land 

_ means equal opportunity. How many friends have you who would give a dollar 

or more in order to make this golden dreama reality? If you want to help in this 

great earthly movement without expecting any personal reward, get your friends to 

_ send their contributions, together with your own, to Arthur Brock, Treasurer, 666 
Harold Street, Portland, Oregon, and do it Now! Now! Now! 


In order to free the land in Oregon we must hold our remedy high up be- 
fore the people, and you know publicity costs money. Turn all your good inten- 
tions into cash. This is not a whine for charity, but a demand for justice. It is the 
real Goddess of Liberty knocking at your door. 


Yours for a better world, 


GERRIT J. JOHNSON. 
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4} TO LIBRARIANS 


‘This issue closes Volume XLIV of the SURVEY. 

‘Instead of the customary weeklies during July, August and 
j2ptember, we published semi-monthly issues of forty-eight pages 
ich: a magazine issue the first of the month and a mid-monthly 
S2partmental issue. For the guidance of those who bind their 
“sues, the dates and serial numbers are recapitulated here: 


a puee August 16 
. September 1 


September 15 


The issue of August 16 was incorrectly numbered. The volume 
3 complete and the issues are consecutive without a No. 17. 


Hi 


TO ALL SURVEY READERS 


| This reduced summer schedule has been part of a deliberate 
olicy of retrenchment. By means of it we have endeavored to 
feet the unexampled rise in the price of paper—the stock on 
Which this page is printed cost double what it did a year ago— 
ending the beginning of our new volume and publishing year, 
))ctober 1, when a new subscription price, $5 a year, becomes 
)ffective for all renewals, as well as for new subscribers. 


/ All old readers have had the ohporrany, to renew during the 
ublishing year, which closed September 30, at the old $4 rate; 
/nd all have experienced alike the economies practiced. 


By combining issues, however, we were able to make such savy- 

‘ng on press work, binding, wrappers, etc., that the reduction in 
ages delivered to each reader was comparatively slight. Hven 
Sur condensed service of 1920 has cost more per subscriber than 
the weekly service in earlier years. 
} Any reader of the Survey who feels that he has been “short 
*hanged”’ by this arrangement is asked to send in a post-card 
nd his subscription 1 be extended for as many weeks as 
shere were issues skipped. The fairness of the course decided 
pon as a practical operating measure to pursue by a mutual 

snterprise in bridging an abnormal period has, we hope, com- 
mended itself all around. 
' The Survey begins its regular weekly service with the new 
yolume and a new publishing year October 1. The departmental 
ec ee on (Civics, Health, Industry, Eduction, Family Wel- 
fare) will be continued and developed. 
' The regular subscription price, new and renewal, is $5 from 
now on. ; 

Through an unexpended balance of our reconstruction fund, 
shree expanded monthly magazine numbers will be published dur- 
ng the fall. In addition, on October 2, the Survny will bring 
out as a special supplement: Ten Days in Vienna, by John Love- 
joy Elliott, headworker of Hudson Guild, New York. 


No. 26 


WATCH YOUR ANNOUNCEMENTS! 


GG HEN we are to have an address from Mr. W., and 
after that the band will play to cheer us up!” Thus 
ended a speaker announcing the arrangements for 

an anniversary meeting. Another occasion was reported in 

the bulletin of a national agency as follows: “ Miss R. gave 

an address, after which a humorous speech from Mr. X. 

greatly enlivened the meeting.” 


NEW YORK’S HOUSING CRISIS 


HE only proposal for easing the housing situation in 

New York city which has received a really enthusiastic 

support is that to exempt mortgages on house property 
from the state income tax. However, the enthusiasm dis- 
played comes in the main from groups that can hardly be 
said to be disinterested, while housing reformers contend that: 
the actual effect of such a measure on the cost of providing: 
homes would be so insignificant as to be negligible. In the 
meantime, New York’s two progressive city organizations, 
the City Club and the Women’s City Club, have joined forces 
to make public opinion for a reasonable, if not sensationally 
promising program on the lines of the Reconstruction Com- 
mission’s recommendations described in the SuRvEy for Sep- 
tember 1. The City Club has prepared a memorandum on 
the housing crisis for the special session of the legislature, 
endorsing in general terms the governor’s program, though 
perhaps with a slightly different emphasis. It recognizes in 
the use of state credits a “central feature of the report ” and 
regrets that no legislative action can be taken upon it until 
the next regular session. A general income tax- exemption 
for mortgages is courageously opposed: 


It is extremely doubtful whether any plan for mortgage exemption 
wili offer substantial relief in the present situation. Difficulties in 
the way of conditional and discriminating exemptions have already 
been outlined. As a matter of fact the only actual proposal new 
being considered is a general state and federal exemption of mort- 
gages old and new, covering every variety of real property. To 
such proposal the club is not prepared to give its support. 


On the other hand, the club—and in this it would seem to 
speak for many other “ moderate ” reformers—has. no objec- 
tion to exempting from the general property tax for state and 
local purposes single houses and tenements begun within a 
period of one or two years after the law goes into effect and 
completed within a reasonable time thereafter, “such ex- 
emption to continue only for a limited number of years.” 
This is really a proposal for postponement of taxation untill 
revenues are received from a property, rather than for exemp+ 
tion, and apparently has commended itself to those who on 
principle are opposed to differential tax treatment for any 
particular kind of property: ‘The writers of the memoran- 
dum believe that some such plan would be effective in stimu- 
lating house building. But with safe investments. offered to 
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the public at a guaranteed 8 and 9g per cent, they do not put 
forward any such merely liberating proposal as a sure beget- 
ter of homes. 

The stimulant will be powerful, but it will be given only to the 
sick patient and not administered to the whole family. Public reve- 
nues must still be raised. The absolutely essential new houses’ will 
merely not be selected as a source. As a matter of expediency 
this may save our communities from going extensively into more 
doubtful and radical programs such as municipal construction and 


operation. 
FANTASTIC REMEDIES 


S was to be expected, the present housing crisis in New 
A vet city has not failed to produce many absurd rem- 

edial proposals. One writer in all seriousness proposes 
that immediate relief might be obtained by permitting owners 
of apartment houses to add one story to their buildings; that 
in so doing the present high cost of building would be neutral- 
ized by the relatively higher value of apartments enjoying the 
best light and air. Evidently the depreciation of existing top 
stories as a result of such action—not to speak of the dif- 


‘ficulties of construction on top of occupied dwelling houses 


‘proposal to make small apartments more habitable 


swarming with humanity—has not occurred to this reformer. 

Much more dangerous, because influentially backed, is es 
vf 
throwing rooms together and encouraging what practically 
amounts to family life in one room. ‘The banner bearer of 
this plan is Whitney Warren, a well known architect, who 
is quoted in the New York Times as saying: 

A very large living-room with alcoves which can be transformed 
into bed chambers by night, would seem quite sufficient for a city 
residence. 

Of course, Mr. Warren is thinking of a high class of apart- 
ment and the presence of children probably has not entered 
his mind. But the trouble with such proposals as this is 
that they are being quoted as authority for a general demand 
for the building of such dwellings, with the danger of under- 
mining all established standards as to room overcrowding. 


In fact, one- and two-room family dwellings already have 


become much commoner than they were, owing to the exist- 
ing house shortage, and even streets that specialize in “ fur- 
nished rooms” have in some cases withdrawn their enameled 
door plates, sure sign that either more of these, usually old, 
one-family houses have been subdivided into family apart- 
ments or that there is a scarcity also of rooms for single persons. 

New York cannot suddenly remedy its lack of foresight 
and enterprise, say those most familiar with the - situation. 
The only possible way out of the present emergency is in the 
direction of unloading population, especially in some way or 
other preventing the newly arriving immigrants from crowd- 


ing up still further the congested foreign quarters, for new 


homes cannot suddenly be created in sufficient number for 
those who need them. This view was put forward with great 


emphasis at a joint meeting of the two clubs last Monday, by 


R. Fulton Cutting, chairman of the City and Suburban Homes 
Company who, dwelling on the object lessons of foreign cities 
in this matter—especially Naples—advocated for New York a 
big scheme of decentralization which would use the city’s re- 
sources of land, existing industries and transportation on Long 


Island. 


GROWTH OF THE COOPERATIVE IDEA 


RECENT issue of Foods and Markets, the bulletin of 

the state of New York Department of Farms and Mar- 

kets, gives the results of a survey of consumers’ co- 
operation in New York city. Of 67 organizations using the 
word cooperative in their name, twenty were found not en- 
titled to it, even with a liberal definition of that term. Four- 
teen were mainly educational and philanthropic, though their 
activities also had cooperative elements; eight were buying 
clubs with no attempt to accumulate cooperative capital, two 
were banking and loan associations, and one organized but 
not yet in business. There remain, therefore, twenty-two or- 
ganizations truly cooperative and in operation. Of these 
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enterprises, six conduct grocery stores, six butcher sho é 
restaurants, two bakeries, two apartment houses, one a 
goods factory and one a printing press. ‘The volume of b 
ness of these societies varies from $800 to $6,500 a mo 

From a detailed description of some of these organizatit 
one gathers that practically all have started from very srs 
beginnings by men and women of the ranks of labor y 
little or no experience in management. Foreign lang 
groups, especially Jews, Germans and Finns, are predomini 
though some of the most successful of the societies are int 
racial. ‘The only productive cooperative society origins 
with a strike and is successful largely because of the fine sx 
of comradeship that prevails. Of it the report says: 

There is no need for bonus systems or welfare devices to f 
these people up to a high standard of work. It is their own fae 
and they know all its benefits of increased production will « 
chant d back to them. Here at least the labor problem me q 
soive 


The low salaries paid to post-office employes have benes 
impetus to one of the most successful of the cooperative ¢ 
ing societies, the Postal Employees’ Cooperative Associa: 
which, with an initial capital of only $10,000, in little m 
than a year has opened 45 stores. “The People’s Cooperz 
Society also originated from agitation on the high cost of: 
ing, the organization being accomplished by a Jewish wom 
consumers’ league in the lower East Side when, in 1918, , 
eral and state authorities failed to abate the profiteering 
which they complained, 

Considering the large number of broad-gauged schemes 
consumers’ cooperation which have been advanced and j 
moted in New York in recent years, the net result of | 
propaganda work done is very small. But in view of al 
history of failures, the fact that some cooperative organ 
tions have survived with a system of management and d 
bution on a strictly Rochdale plan, is evidence, as the re 
points out, that collective effort, when carried by the r 
spirit, may survive the handicaps to cooperative advancem 
in a great city and yet prove in years to come a great com 
bution to the social welfare. 


BELGIAN STUDENTS IN AMERICA 
cL HE first twenty-four Belgian graduate students to 6 


to the United States under the Commission for Reli« 
Belgium Educational Foundation, arrived in 

last week and will be entered at Columbia, Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Massas 
setts Technology, Chicago, California, and Stanford un 
sities. The enterprise under whose auspices they came px 
ises fine results in international friendship and understan# 
as well as a broader educational horizon for both count) 
When the Belgian Relief Commission finished its five yw 
work in 1919 an unexpended balance of a hundred and ni 
million francs or approximately $35,000,000 remained. 
money was largely the contribution of Belgians who could’ 
ford to pay for the help\ extended them in war time. ~ 
Hoover therefore recommended that the money be inve 
for the benefit of Belgian education. Ninety million fr 
was apportioned among the universities of Brussels, Louw 
Ghent, Liege, and the two technical schools at Mons and 4 
werp. This made it possible for these schools to open at @ 
The remainder of the fund was made a permanent end 
ment to finance the following five objects: (1) loans; 
scholarships for the children of Belgian workers in vocatie 
schools, (2) scholarships for twenty-four Belgian ¥ 
graduate students in the universities of America, (3))) 
same number of post graduate scholarships for American | 
dents in Belgian universities, (4) exchange lectureships } 
tween American and Belgian universities, (5) subsidij 
the organization of child welfare education and research 
Belgium. f 
The income from this fund is expected to reach five mil 
francs annually, and thus to provide for the care of five thi 
and students, ranging all the way from young children to) 
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tes. The administration of this fund is in the hands of 
-R. B. Educational Foundation which has been incor- 
ted under the laws of Delaware with Mr. Hoover as 
jident. The Belgian ambassador to the United States is a 
iber of the corporation. The American corporation con- 
; the funds, but they are invested in Belgian enterprises. 


a RELIEF FOR RADICALS 


® N attempt to “solve the personal, financial problems 
“which face persons of radical activities” is to be 
“found in the cooperative society recently organized as 
League for Mutual Aid. A loan fund, an employment 
ce, a legal defense fund and a series of summer camps have 
‘ady been arranged for. Insurance, both against sickness 
| death is planned, and a survey is being made of the oppor- 
ties for active work in labor and radical movements. One 
"he significant features of the new organization is to be 
id in the fact that radicals who have little faith in social 
tm have themselves taken so many leaves from the charity 
tker’s note book in organizing their league. 

league, which is an offshoot of the American Civil 
ties Union, is especially concerned in raising “a national 
fund.” ‘This is to be used to aid men and women charged 
4 violating some of the state laws which outlaw certain 
*s of political and industrial thought. ‘The Civil Liberties 
states that there are many more convictions now under 
and local laws than there were during the war under 
(law. ‘These cases comprise members of radical labor 
litical organizations. “The fund will not become opera- 
: until at least $100,000 has been subscribed. The amount 
‘mated as needed for present purposes is $300,000. A com- 
ee which has no legal or formal connection with the Amer- 
‘Civil Liberties Union nor with the League for Mutual 
will undertake the management of the fund. 


a BRESHKOVSKAYA 
ATHARINE BRESHKOVSKY, according to her 


good friend Alice Stone Blackwell, is now at work 
among the orphans in Russian Carpathia. She was un- 
to reenter Russia because Denikin refused her a pass- 
‘t. Whatsoever her hand finds to do, however, she does. 
rites that the peasants of Russian Carpathia have “ clear 
and good hearts,” and are eager to learn, but are utterly 
tute. Mme. Breshkovsky has started an orphanage at 
rod, and begs her friends in America to send cloth- 
‘paper, pencils, pens and ink, slates, ‘maps, scissors; knives 
‘other tools, playthings, materials to be made up by the 
dren, paints and brushes, and instructive pictures. She 


. 

lothes for children are indispensable. ‘Coarse and second-hand 
tments would do, for they are naked, and the winter begins in 
ember, and in autumn we have rain. Send all you can get to 
A. Beskida, president of the School Fund, Uzhorod, Karpato Russ, 
echoslovakia. We shall be grateful for every donation to our 
ed and hungry, ignorant but very capable children. It will be 
_a delight to see them rationally occupied, working with their 
is and hands, instead of wandering from door to door, imploring 
a bit of coarse bread or a cold potato, and never learning 


ything ! 

Then country is beautiful and rich, but it will take two or three 
ars before these poor people will be able to look out for them- 
ves. Do not accuse us, dear Americans! You are living in 


ich better conditions. Nobody has trampled down your soil, nobody 
$ robbed you of your property. 

Mrs. S. Eleanor Gregg, 3 Monadnock street, Boston 25, 
‘ass., is forwarding clothing and other necessities for those 
ho cannot send them direct to Mr. Beskida. 


; 


sf GOVERNMENT HOUSING 


", NE of the outstanding examples of federal leadership 
 Palong social lines in this country is described in the re- 
~ port of the United States Housing Corporation. Under 
€ impulse of war the government was driven to attempt to 
Ovide housing for workers in essential industries. Some of 
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the best brains in the nation were enlisted in this urgent pur- 
pose. The work had been only partially completed when the 
armistice was signed, but nevertheless enough had been done to 
demonstrate the opportunity of governmental research, educa- 
tion and initiative in this field. 

Charming and comfortable small houses were built; towns 


were laid out with a view to satisfying the communal needs ~ 


of the people. Altogether, a new era in home building 
seemed at hand. ‘The demobilization which followed so hard 


upon the armistice hit first of all the Housing Corporation. 


Even so, however, some 6,000 houses and 64 dormitories 
located in 25 different places in the United States from 
Vallejo, Calif., to Bath, Maine have been completed. 
Among the most interesting present items in the report of 
the Housing Corporation is that which gives the comparative 


costs of construction in 1913 and in 1919. ‘The actual cost. 


of a six-room dwelling built of wood was $2,972 in 1913. 
In 1919 this sum had become $5,002. Built of brick, the 


houses cost in 1913, $3,586 and in 1919, $6,110. Including ; 


the cost of public utilities, contractors’ fees and architects’ fees 
and the purchase of land at $1,000 an acre, the Housing 


Corporation estimated the total cost of a six-room frame house 


in 1919 to be $6,921, a figure which contrasts with the rents 
and the inflated values current in many congested cities. 


THE H. C. OF L. IN ENGLAND 


COST of living inquiry under unique auspices is under 
way in England. Its main objective is the securing 

of a reliable basis for the widely demanded adjustment 
between prices and wages and to show where the burden of 
indirect taxation really falls. 
Miners’ Federation, which proposed to the Triple Alliance 
a direct attack on prices for the purpose of reducing them. 


The government information on the cost of living was held 


to be altogether unsatisfactory and it was decided that a new 


method was necessary. Seven important labor groups, both 


industrial and political, have united in carrying on a compre- 
hensive inquiry into the whole question of high prices. “These 
groups are: 
The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, ~ 
The Labor Party, ie 
The Cooperative Union, 
The Triple Alliance, 
The Federation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, 
The National Federation of General Workers, i 
The National Federation of Building Trade Operatives. 


The Joint Committee formed to carry on the investigation — 


consists of sixteen members, including two women. J. H. 
Thomas, M. P., secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, is the chairman, and Arthur Greenwood is secre- 
tary. The work is already begun .and a partial report was 
made at the Trades Union Congress at Portsmouth last 
week. At the first meeting of the Joint Committee it was 
decided to develop the inquiry along three principal lines: 

1. The scarcity of goods. To what extent is this a result of dis- 
organized transport, and to what extent the result of hold-up? 

2. The relation between financial policy and the cost of living. 
This involves a study of foreign exchange, currency inflation, and 
the national debt. 


3. Family expenditute. For this analysis a study of the expendi- 
tures of 2,000 families for four weeks is to be undertaken, 


The committee has expressed itself through the press as — 


willing to receive evidence from anyone who is particularly 
informed on the subjects involved. It is interesting to note 
that the majority of the experts early examined were out- 
side the labor movement. ‘They include R. McKenna, for- 
merly chancellor of the exchequer; Professor Pigou of Cam- 
bridge, Pethick Lawrence, and J. A. Hobson. The trade 
unions themselves are contributing information on matters 
directly under their observation, as, for instance, in the cases 
of the data for trade and production furnished by the trans- 
port and railway unions. ‘The cooperative wholesale socie- 
ties are furnishing a mass of information on the wholesale 
and retail prices of commodities all over the country. 


The lead was taken by the — 
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i feign of eee by private ent prise, the employment of di- 


yenditures calls for more than a hundred different items 
ler household expenses, in the groups: Expenses other than 
9d; food and drink; clothing. Returns are requested for 
e amount of food produced in the family garden or allot- 
and for all meals eaten away from home. The schedule 
een. distributed to several thousands of persons, who are 
to mail back the returns before September 20. 
ients of the schedules have been chosen from various 
ns, but they are not confined to any particular in- 
group. Income is not one of the subjects of inquiry, 
‘believed that the statements of occupation will fur- 
nds for necessary conclusions on this subject. The 


union members and the students in the tutorial classes 
ty eee): to get the Cee Ceep rata 


estraining order and injunction by the local district 
ey seem to have lost not only their fight for higher 
‘and a satisfactory working agreement, but also their 
heir i incomes, and much of the public’s favor. 
prominent lawyer, Howard Hawkins, heretofore iden- 
h industrial cases on the side of labor, appears as 
al counsel for the city and invents the idea that, with- 
any Lever act or other legislative authority, a strike in a 
‘utility. can be prevented by an injunction; and at the 
me the company itself can anand from making 


” The district judge who issues this double barreled 
on, ao F, Whitford, is a favored candidate in 


Ce convinced that, in loyalty to the interests en- 
to Cen they had no choice but to take their pms 


t Riciae from the floor. Later they had apparently 
» comply with the court order although they believed 
absolutely illegal and absolutely unprecedented. ‘They 
‘course no power to coerce the men to go back to work 
_ very likely no desire to do so. They did not succeed 
onvincing the court that they had made a sufficiently 
fide attempt to lead them back. ‘They shrank from 


y, to resign their positions and withdraw from the 


have saved them; but it may be granted that, if this 
alternative had been clearly presented, they would have 
hosen imprisonment for ninety days rather than “ throwing 
down” their union. To have done otherwise would have 
een to deserve another kind of contempt from that for 
hich they are punished. Probably when the case reaches 
he supreme court, after three or four weeks, during which 
ime the strikers have been deprived of their services and 
the strike has been lost, it will be found that there was at 
Teast doubt as to the legality of the injunction and the result- 
_ ing contempt proceedings, and the men will be released on 
bail. What the effect of all this will be on their attitude 
‘towards courts and governments may be left to conjecture. 
Because of the importance which this injunction seems des- 
tined to have in case it is found by the supreme court to be 


ect labor by local authorities, construction by building guilds. 
elaborate schedule prepared for the study of family 


any length of time whatever the duties and wor 
common carrier of passengers in said city and count 


nal test which the court might have regarded as satis- 


To be sure there was no certainty that even this 


cars for the, carrying, of passengers; from ¢ 


from in any way failing for any length of time wh ev 
form the duties devolving upon the defendant. The Den 
Company, by or through its ownership of the oe 
the Denver City Tramway Company on May 15, 1 
owned by the defendant, the Denver Tramway Company, 
or through its ownership of any other franchise or privilege 
by said defendant for the carriage of passengers grant 
city and county of Denver, or the city of Denver; 


from failing to furnish for any length of time wha 
plaintiff the city and county of Denver and its employes, 
citizens and residents of said city and county who may 
travel as passengers on the street-car lines, the usual 
service and facilities; 


from in any way violating, or aiding in violating, or 
carry ous the terms of any franchise or privilege now 


Auascngere in ‘the city and county of Denver; 

from doing anything in the furtherance of any plan, conf 
scheme, or conspiracy, to cause the cessation for any length of 
whatever, of the continued operation of the street-car ayes ¥ 
said city and county; 

from failing to employ and constantly keeping in employr 
suiicicnt number of competent i dbs to run and opae 


desire to be pall eod over the street-car lines in sai 
county ; : 
from blacklisting the employes of said street car system; 
from boycotting the said street-car ‘system or said defenc 


ing out, any general redecton of wages of the conduction o 
men of said the Denver Tramway Company, which will c 
any length of time whatever the cessation of the perfo 
the duties of said defendant as a common carrier of pas 
said city and county of Denver, or which said company 
reasonably should foresee would have the effect of rendering 
said company unable for any length of time whatever to per 
its duty as a common carrier of passengers under its franchi: 


from calling, going on or carrying out any general strik 
ployes of said company in violation of law; Hf 

and from doing, or aiding, abetting, or encouraging, in the ¢ 
by anyone, of any other act or thing, whether hereinbefore men 
or not, which is intended to cause, or by such person, or com 
could be reasonably foreseen would have the effect of causi 
cessation for any length of time whatever, the said the Denver T 
way Company of the performance of its duty under its fran 
the carrying of passengers on the street-car Hines and ‘in th 
cars in the city and county of Denver. 

While the injunction was still in force the men 
The members of the executive board were cited in con 
They were denied a jury, found guilty and sentenc 
ninety days in the county jail. They were denied a s 
execution and bail. A writ of error and application for s 
sedeas is now pending before the state supreme court. 


States Supreme Court. The central question involved is ' 
Can a district court sitting as a court in equity enjo 
ployes from striking and quiting the service of their em 
in order to secure better wages or better working condi 
If such an injunction is disobeyed, can the emplay 
held in contempt and punished? ee 
The decisions heretofore made, since the abolition 
old common law rule that a labor union was ipso f 
conspiracy, appear to have been uniformly in the ne 
Are we now to have a revolutionary change throug 
made legislation? ‘There are plausible ge i 
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A STORY WITHOUT WORDS . WHY NOT SIT AT THE SMALL TABLE? 
| From the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) | From the Star (St. Louis) 


A PAPER-WEIGHT with 2a LIGHT TOUCH 


J. CALDWELL of New York, the cotton fabric manufacturer, who studied industrial condi- 

R tions in England for the Federal Department of Labor, has put these two cartoons together for 
® the bottom picture of a glass paper-weight which he has sent broadcast “to all whom we know 

to be identified with or interested in progressive labor movements or industrial conditions generally.” 


If these paper-weights were but as sentient as dictagraphs, what a wonderful roll of human testimony 
they would register at the close of the year—a record of efforts on the part of labor managers, employers, 
labor leaders and the like, to work out day by day in practical fashion the newer principles of industrial 
relations which are slowly crystallizing in our American life. 


On the back of the paper-weight Mr. Caldwell quotes his article on mutual good-will, published in 
the Survey for December 20, 1919: 


‘““Many differences between people are due to misunderstanding. Nowhere is this so more 
than in the field of industrial relations and no misunderstanding is more mischievous than the idea 
prevailing in the ranks of labor that the profits from industry are retained and enjoyed by capital 
alone. ‘The fact is that capital is enabled to retain for its own use but a small portion of the 
funds which come into its possession through administering wealth. The administrators of 
wealth are merely the custodians of wealth, by far the greater portion of which is the property 
of others, and they are such invariably because they have demonstrated their capacity to administer 
wealth; its administration always involves making wealth productive, which always involves the 
paying of wages, for labor is as essential to production as is capital. 


“The worker is expert in the practice of his trade; the capitalist is likewise expert in the 
practice of his trade. Both are workers together; the one is trained to use his hands, the other 
“to use his head. Both use the material in the use of which they are trained; in the one case it 
is the use of implements for fashioning metal or wood or what not; in the other case it is the 
use of money. A good carpenter or good shoemaker always has more work than he can at- 
tend to. A good capitalist always has use for more money than he can acquire. This is the 
first indication of success on the part of the capitalist, for he who has become accomplished 
in the use of money for commerce or manufacturing or banking, has, like the shoemaker, more 
work than he can do, and the extent of his operations is ever limited by the amount of funds 
which he can command. There is nothing to prevent the shoemaker from becoming a capitalist. 
Almost invariably capitalists have risen from the ranks by demonstrating their ability to adminis- 
ter funds. When workers understand that capitalists are the servants of the worker in‘using their 
skill in making productive funds that otherwise would lie idle, they will recognize that such 
administrators of wealth are the best friends of the workers. 

“ Capital has much to learn in regard to labor as well. Each needs to know the other 
better. This is the real answer to the problem of industrial misunderstandings. Comparison 
between capital and labor will establish better understanding and hence better relations—for 
each is essentially the friend of the other.” 
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RING. the past year or two the ‘ 


Mew York, Philadelphia, 


communities. 


to ae Pacific coast ave given their school teach- 
al. increases, Ges: in rural communities have 


he a ital Etancation and the board of education 
selfish, tight-fisted and opposed to a square deal. 
feeling and jealousy have been known to develop 
g teachers themselves. It is not uncommon in the 
ory of American public school systems that the 
ot a new schedule pare increases in salary is 


eal the ditubation ‘of i increases tg be unjust. 


The 


ee has obtained ‘the best that can be 
t followed a new procedure in making salary 
yr its teachers. All last year and long before 
ni ene campaigned for a wage increase. As 


hir v4 “happene 


A 3 
t 


e Otostcd a measure, a a 1920, by which 
could materially increase the amount of taxes for 
joses. In the case of Cleveland this legislation is 
» add close to a million dollars to the teachers’ 
Il. School-board members of Cleveland were 
ental in obtaining passage of the new laws 


pat 


ing. nancial relief—but this is a story in itself. 
measure became a statute the board and the super- 
gave immediate attention to the ee of distri- 


Jai y e hetule involves eo answering of many difficult 
- Before attempting to answer these, the superin- 

and the board sought the judgment aia opinions of 

chers themselves. 

nore important of these eres were put before the 


ation of individual salaries thereunder, the following 
are frequently, most of them generally, more or less 
infl ntial: the factors of sex, educational preparation, expe- 
type of position, size of position, character of position 
of given type, degree of efficiency, supply and demand, standard 
nd cost of living.” 

‘Then followed dozens of specific questions under the head- 
ing of specific factors. Which should be paid more, a man 
or woman? How much more and why? What differential, 


teacher on account of each year of education in excess of the 


‘ starvation sal- | 
es” of school teachers have been widely and ef- 
ctively advertised to good end, especially in the 


‘not? How should superiority or inferiority of service 


But 
i oomeiy ever had a salary schedule which _ 


‘body concerned see clearly the many factors that comprise the 


_ here and elsewhere, in the past have been causes of discont 


As — 


any, should be made in the annual salary of an elementary, 


ea ea ha pane ra ora BA abt ok eacher 
mal or a high-school teacher? A high-school t 
academic subjects or a high-school teacher of techn 
jects? How much more and why? Should super 
be recognized by a salary higher than normal? Why 


termined and by whom? How many degrees of 
above normal should be recognized and what salary mi 
should be made by these degrees? fe ‘ 
Question followed question; page after page of th 
questionnaire booklet, with plenty of space for answer Se 
Board of Education fook the view that the city’s school s: 
is a vast public undertaking, the administration — 
should be marked by cooperative methods rather tha 
which too often characterize capitalistic corporations. 
gt os M. Williams, of the company whose paints “co 
cee is president of the board. The other members in cl 
a printing company, head, a labor union official, a steel 
peed, and two women. Of the Jatter one was. 


has fake great ere in community center Ee simi 
fare activities. 


The 1 inosk difficult rp in matiie a new schedule is to have ev 


problem. Unless the many individuals concerned do view this 
lem as a whole they are eee certain: to be dissatisfi 


for the teachers’ payroll. 
contentment in so far as this is possible. 


Many naa: scl 


dissension because individuals and groups felt they wen: re 
square deal. . 

In trying to view the problem as a whole and in EERE t 
ions as to what revisions should be made in existing salaries, 
sidering the several factors which determine salaries, the teachers c 
give valuable help towards the solution of the problem. 

The questionnaire went out to the teachers. Undo 
some were suspicious as to its purpose. It was to be ex 
that some would say, as they did say, “Oh, what’s - 
of answering all these questions? The whole thing’s cut and 
dried anyway. They'll do what they want to do at 
headquarters no matter what we say.’ 

Nevertheless’ the questionnaire was dean corel r 
and the dozens of questions were discussed wheneven; 
wherever teachers met. 

Discussion in voluntary groups and in conferences cal 
by the school principals was invited by Dr. Spaulding. W: 
a few days after filled-in questionnaires began to be recei 
at school headquarters (the return of the questionnaire 1 
entirely voluntary), the superintendent began work on 
new schedule. ‘This took into consideration the views of 
Board of Education, of the superintendent and of the teache 
as revealed by their answers to the questions. While t 
was great divergence of opinion among the teachers in rega 
to many of the issues to be settled in the new schedule, it Wi 
possible to discern definite trends of substantial majorit 
upon tabulation of the answers. 

Less than a third of the teachers returned the questionnaire 
This does not mean they ignored it. Quite the contrary. Sey: 
eral of them said in substance: ‘“‘ We can’t answer all t 
questions. They are too difficult. Yet we see as we 
did before what a task it is to build an ideal schedule.” 

Still, the questions had to be answered and by the 
schediite:, ‘When the superintendent’s recommendations a 
the new salary arrangements were ready he did not cannot 
them as final. Again the teachers were thal Gee to sugge 


SGN Te CRN YT 
ees vo 


4 
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he 

tice The Board of Education and the superintendent 
‘mt to special pains to meet with all groups of teachers who 
nted a hearing. 

«Two organizations are prominent in the Cleveland schools 
ithe Teachers’. Federation, a body of spontaneous growth 
41 of enthusiastic energy which has striven hard for larger 
‘pterial advantages for the teachers; and the Educational 
imuncil, whose members are elected by the teaching body. 
‘ye latter is sponsored by the school administration and has 
jacerneéd itself primarily with problems of professional prog- 
js. Many members of the council are also members of the 
‘leration. The two together undoubtedly are representative 
the entire teaching body. At many conferences members 
» these organizations as well as teachers representing various 
qoups of instructors had the opportunity of presenting their 
tws on the superintendent’s recommendations. But few 
jJanges were urged. ‘These were discussed with the greatest 
‘od feeling on all sides. Some of the changes were made. 
me were compromised. Some were not made. There was 
y evidence of bitterness on anybody’s part. 

1“ I’m afraid,” said Dr. Spaulding when it was urged that 
venth and eighth grade teachers receive the same pay as 
tior high-school teachers, ‘“‘ that the junior high teachers 
duld object.” 

1“ Not at all,” answered representatives of the junior high- 
faool group, and they pled the cause of the seventh and eighth 
ade pedagogues as warmly as they had pled their own. It 
justrated the spirit of the whole proceeding. 

The teaching body as a whole was kept informed of devel- 
)ments in the salary situation by School Topics, a fortnightly 
ablication for the city’s teachers, published by authority of 
te Board of Education. Every act and incident involved in 
faking the new schedule took place in the open. There were 
> star chamber sessions of the board of education. Through 
, hool Topics, through superintendent’s bulletins and through 
hint conferences everybody concerned had full opportunity to 
10w what was being done and why it was being done. When 
ie task was finished the superintendent and the members of 
1e Board of Education were warmly thanked by the Teacher’s 
ederation and the Educational Council. 

‘There are some who contend that Cleveland’s new salary 
hedule is superior to any in America even though it doesn’t 
rovide quite the highest salaries on record in every instancé. 
‘he initial wages of $1,200, $1,350 and $1,500, respectively, 
r elementary, junior and senior high-school teachers, afford 
modest living wage to young men and women just beginning 
» teach. ; 
By annual increases of $120, $135 and $150, respectively, 
Mey can reach maximum salaries of $2,400 for elementary 
sachers; $2,700 for junior high-school teachers; and $3,300 
dr senior high-school teachers. ‘Those teachers who sufh- 
ently increase their own education by taking extension or 
immer school courses may reach higher salaries: $2,880 for 
lementary teachers; $3,240 for junior high-school teachers; 
3,600 for senior high-school teachers. 

Thus there is a stimulus for teachers to improve their 
ervice through continued education. It is to be noted also 
hat the Cleveland schedule does not penalize those elementary 
eachers who prefer to remain in elementary positions. By 
ontinuing their own education they can advance in salary un- 
il they receive wages in excess of those received by large 
roups of the high-school instructors. 

Undoubtedly the schedule has weak points which will be 
iscovered in due time. ‘There are some Cleveland citizens 
nd some persons in the school system who believe some of 
he provisions unwise. 

Probably the most important objection raised against the 
aeasure is that it will have been in operation for nearly two 
aonths before the Cleveland tax-payers will have opportunity 
9 voice their approval or disapproval of the higher salaries, 
ts continued operation is dependent upon the tax levies to be 
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submitted to the voters at the November election. In view of 
the general demand for higher salaries for teachers there is 
little likelihood that Cleveland voters will disapprove the new 


schedule. 
But of outstanding importance is the fact that the method 


which Cleveland followed to readjust teachers’ salaries has — 


brought about a spirit of understanding, a willingness to coop- 
erate among all parties concerned such as has never existed 
heretofore in the Cleveland schools—or in other city school 
systems of America. It is doubtful if any public school system 
in our land can show greater contentment and higher profes- 
sional morale among its teachers. 

The city’s new school head, Robinson G. Jones, successor 
to Dr. Spaulding, has been deputy superintendent in the 


Cleveland schools for the past three years. The teachers know : 4 


him and like him. With higher wages, openly and fairly ar- 
rived at, and with a superintendent whom the teachers like 
and trust, the Cleveland schools this fall seem to be entering 
upon a new era of progress and achievement. | 

CrypeE R. Mitre. 


Foreign Missions tor 
Social Service 


O some slight extent Europe has had a glimpse of 
American social service. 


But such aid cannot be regarded as real social serv- 


ice. It usually is not sufficiently constructive to deserve the - 


name. ‘The physician rendering first aid has neither time nor 
opportunity for diagnosis; he cannot devise treatment calcu- 


lated to heal completely or to build up injured tissue. He 


renders first aid calculated to keep the patient alive until i 


something more fundamental can be planned. 


This is not to be understood as carping criticism of any 
American mission that worked in any of the European coun- 


devotion, 
When the time came for diag- 


tries in war-time. There has been self-sacrifice, 
real warm human emotion. 


nosis, treatment, constructive effort, however, practically all 
the commissions folded their tents like Arabs and, more or 


less, silently stole away. That may be a good Arab way but 
it is not the American way. 
the workers, but of. those who recalled: them. Hgie 


To come down to bed rock. What is said here, let me re- _ 
peat, is said not in criticism of any group or mission or 


worker. It is said as a result of observation and in the hope 
that these observations may be of some value. Also in the 
further hope that some person or group may be found in the 
United States willing to undertake the experiment of bring- 
ing the message and method of social service as we know it 
in America to at least one country in Europe, or more spe- 
cifically in the Balkans. 

I shall speak of Rumania, of which country I am a native. 
What may be said of Rumania will apply to the other coun- 
tries in the Balkans. It will also apply to the newly created 
nations which we have helped set up. 

_ I choose Rumania for two reasons. My own work for Jew- 
ish relief in connection with the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee was done in that country. Secondly, it is the most ad- 
vanced and most forward-looking of the Balkan countries. 
Rumania will probably be the leader of that section of the 
world. With her recently acquired old territories of Bes- 


American relief missions — 
came during the war and rendered emergency aid. 


The fault of course is not of — 


i 


4 


sarabia, Bukowina and Transylvania, Rumania has a popu- 


lation of close to 17 millions. She is rich and energetic. Pre- 
vious to the war immigrants came from other Balkan states 
to Rumania, particularly to Muntenia, as immigrants come 
to our shores. This means that Rumania is looked up to and 
can therefore assume leadership. 

American relief missions, it is conceded, have done good 


fet aid. “Thea nn preted got bake to their 
hausted as they were, they worked upon their be- 
and crops began to come. With the exception of 
Distribution Committee the American relief mis- 
yithdrew from Rumania. (I am not mentioning the 

C. A. or the Y. W. C. A., because these are recre- 


character and do not attempt general social service 


reported at a time when the opportunities were best 
ning truly constructive work. The Rumanian peo- 
ing to learn new methods. I found the newly 
Ministry of Labor, which is to have supervision over 
Id be termed in this country social welfare agencies, 


‘minister of labor, Mr. Trancu-Jasi, called us in con- 
nce with his chief of the department of social welfare 
‘They were ready to start a school for social 

fey were willing to publish books on the subject 

yuld translate them into Rumanian. They were will- 

k up anything we would undertake. 

invitation of Queen Marie we attended a meeting 


elegates from various social agencies in Bucharest where 


lent patience, careful leadership and understands 
ttempt at cooperation could be made the nucleus 
a pel of social agencies or a parewide federa- 


| symptomatic of the spirit in Rumania—a spirit on 
aething fundamental in the way of social service 


here are the dnaiders? Can it he that Foes ae 


e not the spirit of those who support foreign relig- 
ons? A group of persons interested in spreading 


rds find missionaries ready to take up their tasks. 
work is necessary and important can be easily 


n the Universul spoke of the fact that before the 
fant mortality was 50 per cent. What is it now, 
termath of war, pestilence, undernourishment, 
housing? There are no statistics but we can guess. 
srculosis is appalling in its spread. War miseries, star- 
exposure, bad housing, absence of sufficient sanatoria, 


Little children 
> ways ay. Habits of idleness become ingrained. 
g is done to put a stop to the begging. ° 


sane the peasantry and the lower classes of city work- 
rsonal cleanliness is at a very low ebb. Disease-spread- 
; vermin are found everywhere among these classes. 
ctically nothing is being done to reclaim the thousands 
war veterans and make them economically useful. Large 
umbers of them are reduced to beggary upon the streets, or 
0 starvation in obscure holes which cannot be called homes. 
‘I have mentioned but a few of the conditions. Any social 
yorker will readily recognize them as problems easily solved 
vyhere there is the knowledge coupled with the will to solve 
hem. Rumania has the will. Any group coming there, in 
he right spirit and with understanding of the people, will find 
uick response. ‘The queen will be first to set the example to 


new. We put on a drive along American lines and 


y interested in American methods of social service. 


to be provided. ‘These could be raised among the ge 
population. 


social service, I do not mean the social workers them- 


not come in the spirit of the missionary Ww 
benighted heathen. Given the proper understandin 
no doubt of the response. be 
The Rumanians are generous. "We wanted a 
organization for the Jewish poor in Bucharest. : 
our appeal to the Jewish people and asked for 2,000 
We never expected to obtain that amount for a caus 


the money. Our campaign came upon the heels of a 
tine Restoration Fund drive in which some 3, 500,000 le ei 
collected from the same sources. I have no doubt 
general population would respond as readily to the p 
appeal and the promise of using Aces collected to li 
out of their poverty. 

But to do that a group must be found in the United St 
Teady to send a mission to do this sort of work in Ri 
Such an experiment conducted for two or three years v 
result in lasting good. It would introduce, via Rumania, 
American social service method in the Balkans. Nor 
the experiment be very costly, since no relief funds wo 


Such a mission would work with existing 
tions and agencies, with the Ministry of Labor, and al 
instrumentalities. It would help these agencies gradually 
adopt the technique of social service, or adjust some o 
local needs and conditions. © 
I feel reasonably certain that the Ministry of lates Ww 
welcome such a mission and give it opportunities for assi 
in the organization of the department of public or soci 
fare, the starting of a school for social workers, etc. — 
The spirit of reconstruction is ripe in Rumania. The 
ent size of the country and its enlarged population, the 
tion of age-long aspirations, give the nation a new hope 
new spirit. Rumania is looked up to in the Balkans. 


nations, Nad such a mission would help million’ in 
to realize that America is interested in them as human be 
and not merely as helpers in winging a war eps a ¢ 
mon enemy. . 


help save thousands of lives. 


WHO IS YOUR GOD? 


“Who is your God?” re 
“ Hunger!” cried the worshippers, on 
As they sat on their haunches, reveling, 

With rounded paunches. 

“ He is the strongest! He rules the world! 

So we pray to him!” And their orgy went on 
Till the light of the day grew dim. 

But I passed onward, my banner furled. 


“Who is your God? 

“ Hunger ?” 

“ Hunger? Ah no!” 

They said: “Our God is Love! 
For Love is stronger!” 

And it parted, that circle 

Of quiet, worshipful men, revealing 
A mother 

Feeding her helpless babe 

From her breast. 


Upo Rati. 


UBLIC health measures have been largely successful. 
Diseases which are controllable by mass measures ex- 
ternally applied, such as typhoid, have been con- 
+ trolled. But diseases which depend on early detec- 
Jin the individual by the individual private physician, such 
juncer, are not decreasing at all. Diseases such as tuber- 
sis, whose control and elimination probably depend largely 
nore hygienic living, are decreasing but little. 

fr Arthur Newsholme says: 


‘vat the work done on behalf of the community, plus the work 
aplished by private medical practitioners, is not equal to national 
s, is obvious to anyone considering the vast amount of unavoid- 
disease in our midst. Why is this and what is the remedy? 
’. The medical provision made in a large proportion of cases 
lated and inadequate; it commonly does not include the full 
arces of medicine; and in perhaps a still larger proportion of 
3 medical advice is not obtained, or being obtained is not being 
‘wed. This applies even more to hygienic than to clinical medi- 
dvice. 


lat new methods of medical practice can more fitly ex- 
5 the spirit of service which inspires the medical world?» A 


i 


the advantages of such a program to the private physician 
be summarized briefly. A socialized medical system would 
re more regularity of service as to hours; a tremendous 
ease in the amount of worth-while work accomplished; an 
eased income, compensation on the rational basis of 
th, not disease; better opportunities to study and spe- 
ze; opportunity for expert consultation and cooperation; 
the elimination of the present necessity for frequently put- 
‘ economic considerations ahead of the patient’s welfare. 
‘he individual trained to care for sickness and build health 
id be sure of an adequate income, not dependent on a 
ce excess of illness in his community. The cost factor 
Id be eliminated both for the patient and the physician. 
ety cannot afford preventable illness. Society cannot af- 
to leave its elimination to a haphazard system in which 
‘patient and the doctor make their decisions under the-pres- 
¢ of economic necessity. “This idea is approximated even 
7 in one form of socialized medical service, namely, the hos- 
1. Here there are, for instance, laboratory and research 
lities for all, rich and poor alike, and the cost factor is 
tally at least eliminated, the basis being service. ‘The man 
is teaching medicine as well as the man who is practicing 
hould be free from worry and undue stress on the side 
self and family maintenance. 

Chrough socialization of medicine, every individual should 
sive the advantages of special facilities and expert service, 
ardless of his paying ability. From the social point of view, 
ventable sickness always is too expensive. Medical service 
iny cost for the 70 per cent in need of it would pay the com- 
nity. The charges to the few individuals who now can af- 
d to pay for medical care would be greatly reduced. It is 
aper ‘‘ to prevent than to cure,” and “‘a stitch in time saves 
e;’ and so the prevention, early detection, and adequate 
itment of disease will materially lower the charges upon the 
wmunity for illness. The continuous widespread idleness 
ough preventable illness constitutes sabotage on production, 
| is in effect a “ general strike” more expensive than any 
The final article in a series of three on The Social Uses of Medicine, 
first, The Losing Battle Against Disease, appearing in the Survny 


August 16, the second, The Physician Objects, in the Survpy for 
tember 1. 
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of these “ next steps” are indicated in the adjoining panel. © 
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| What the Doctors Must Do > 


D., and Eunice B. Armstrong 


strike with which the country is threatened. Society would be 
operating on a rational, economically sound basis, utilizing its 


medical resources to the full. 


The medical profession is social in spirit, though in need of 


socialization as to method. Not so much can be said for 


the 


spirit and attitude of the general public toward the service 


which it expects from the medical profession. 


An infusion of the spirit of responsibility for disease control 
into the great mass of people is needed everywhere. At present 
each individual thinks of his private health as a private mat— 
ter. He calls the doctor only when he is sick—and frequently: 
waits until 2 a. M. to do that. He wishes to maintain his earn-- 
ing capacity and avoid pain, but has very little sense of duty to: 
keep well as an obligation to society. He does, however, think: 


it is the duty of the doctor to make him well after he becomes: 


sick—once more the duty being altogether on the side of 
physician. 


the 


The public has never given the physician a real chance im 


NEXT STEPS 


1. THE FURTHER. DEVELOPMENT of public and private 
health organization, using their machinery for disease con- 
trol, for the elimination of non-communicable and degenera- 
tive causes of disease and premature death, such as heart, 
kidney, and other affections, as through education in proper 
diet, cardiac classes, etc. 

2. ‘THE FURTHER DEVELOPMENT of adequate training for 
medical men in medical schools, not only in the treatment 
and cure of specific cases of disease, but also in the science 
of disease prevention and early detection, the principles of 
hygienic living. 

3. ADEQUATE POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION, providing a 
means for continuous, up-to-date contact with the more recent 
medical discoveries, possibly involving periodic re-examina- 
tion of physicians on the essentials of diagnosis and treatment 
_—thus strengthening the relation between the state and the 
physician, with the object of better medical service. 

4. ‘THE EXTENSION of clinic and dispensary medical facili- 


ties on a pay basis for wider groups in the population—a — 


further socialized use of the clinic method. 

5. A GREAT EXTENSION of organized, age-group diagnostic 
and advisory work, bound to come in the near future, in- 
cluding full-time medical, dental, nursing and clinical per- 
sonnel and equipment for school children, industrial, workers, 
etc., and providing for routine medical examinations. 

6. ORGANIZED EFFORTS to provide annual medical exam- 
inations for the population at large, through such agencies 
as the Life Extension Institute, medical examination clubs, 
national medical examination campaigns, etc. 

7. 'THE DEVELOPMENT under state or federal auspices of 
expert traveling advisory and consultant service for the 
general practitioners on diagnosis and treatment, covering 
dificult and doubtful cases in many of the, specialties such 
as tuberculosis, infant welfare, internal medicine, etc. 

8. POSSIBLY THE DISTRICTING of medical service imme- 
diately at least to meet epidemic emergencies, leading per- 
haps to the setting up of competitive standards of excellence, 
graded on a basis of disease prevented and health main- 
tained. 

9. THE REINCARNATION of the “old family physician,” as 
the guardian of the family’s health and the teacher of fam- 
ily hygiene—the treatment of the family to be carried out on 
the “keep well” basis, a practice erroneously said to be 
common in China, but one which shows definite signs of 
development in this country. 

10. THE FURTHER AND MORE EQUITABLE development of 
accident and sickness insurance, merely an item in the whole 
program of socialization, but one around which centers most 
of the storm of discussion at the present time. 
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social organization. He is only given the sick and relatively 
discouraging individuals to look after. He has never had an 
opportunity to keep the community well, to work on the foun- 
dation of health. In New York city ce are about 10,000 
physicians treating individual cases of illness and 300 or so 
(in the Department of Health and voluntary societies, mostly 
on part-time) enjoying the privilege of keeping the whole peo- 
ple well. Thirty thousand health officers could not succeed 
without the help of the citizens. 

The physician has been given a disagreeable, if not impossi- 
ble task—that of putting together the pieces. The public must 
give him the opportunity to share in the operation of community 
jife as a whole, This means the development of a spirit of ser- 
vice on the part of the public he seeks to serve. Little by little 
this will to be healthy, this essential counterpart to the spirit 
of service in the medical profession, is becoming a reality in 
the general public. 

The object of medicine is a healthy community life. Up to 
the present time, however, the doctor has been expected to do 
all the work, either individually or through the gradually de- 
veloping medical-social organizations. The time has come for 
the education of every individual with regard to the health 
work he must do himself. 

The medical profession must be aroused to its opportunity 
and obligations. What must be demanded are a maximum ser- 


English for Use 


By N. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 


PORTER whom I asked why he left off attending 
“fe evening classes replied: ‘‘ I cannot learn spelling.” 
“But,” I said, “ you may learn to talk well, and 
2 other things.” He repeated: “I cannot learn spell- 
ing.” A woman communal worker recently told me that, 
‘whenever she or her friends urge immigrant women to go to 
school, they invariably receive the answer: ‘‘ Why should we 
go to school? We don’t understand anything.” Morris E. 
Siegel, director of evening schools and continuation classes in 
‘New York, at a gathering of editors of foreign language news- 
papers, asked one of them why aliens did not take advantage of 
our free evening classes, and the answer was: “ Because they 
do not understand the teachers.” A similar remark was made 
‘by a delegate at a meeting of the Section on Aliens of the 
Council of Organizations for War Service. 
“In my own experience of many years’ work among immi- 
grants, I have found them anxious to gain a knowledge of our 
language, but, at the same time, they were convinced that 
this was beyond their reach. Many whom I had induced to 
attend night classes left them in despair, saying it was too 
difficult, that they could not understand the explanations, and 
so on. For several years, federal, state and city governments, 
as well as public spirited citizens, have been striving through 
the press, through mass meetings, posters, appeals, etc., to 
induce immigrants to attend our classes. Yet the masses have 
not responded. ‘The answers quoted help to explain why. 

In one class for beginners, the teacher dictated a word 
which, he said, was the longest in the English language. One 
pupil wrote it quickly and looked proud of the feat. But 
the principal, commenting later on the matter, wisely declared 
it futile to dictate words for which the pupils will have no use, 
instead of every-day words such as bread, water, door, window. 
In another class for beginners, I was told, the teacher was 
much liked by the pupils. I found they were discussing the 
various departments of our government, although they all had 
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vice for the sick regardless of their ability to pay, and a 
for the physician to give maximum service in disease prey 
tion, treatment, and cure. Medicine must refuse to be el 
as a business, and insist on support as a public service. 
and county medical societies, as well as the American Me 
Association, could with advantage appoint commissio 
study the whole problem of social tendencies in medicine 
only the health insurance,’ piece-meal aspect of it. The 
lem should be approached with a sympathetic spirit of | 
gested idealism. Certainly’ it would be a more valuable ¢ 
tribution for a medical society to study current needs and 
tices, to formulate a program, to help work it out in ¢ 
operation with social and health organizations, than, ostri ic 
like, to stick its head in the ground and protest with its k 
by the passage of a futile anti-health-insurance resoluti 
Nothing can be done either by people who are afraid to start 
all, or who are unwilling to start from where we are. T 
finished and perfect plan for the socialization of medicine 
useless. The type of mind that would “ rather play with 
perfect theory than improve an imperfect world” will ne 
conquer disease. 

Social medicine will never spring full grown from the 1a 
the existing chaos. A practical working program must | 
conceived—a program through. the gradual execution of whi 
all may learn to “ breathe the ampler air of service.” 


Behar 


only recently started with the abc’s. Of course, this was: 
small group of especially gifted students. Ordinary ima 
grants could not keep up with them. To sum up, the teachi1 
is beyond the grasp of the average pupil. 4 

A principal to whom I made the remark that teachers of t 
classes for beginners seemed to take greater interest in 
more advanced pupils, replied, ‘‘ This is quite natural. In dl 
day classes also we take greater interest in the more advane 
pupils.” This tendency may be quite natural, but it is n 
pedagogic, and it does not work with immigrants. We oug 
to bear in mind that the intelligence and capacity of a dl 
must be measured by its dullest pupil. Our evening ck 
teachers may well emulate the example of Francois Arago, 
popular professor of astronomy who flourished in Paris during 
the last century. His hearers belonged to all walks of life at 
were of all ages. He would fix his eyes on the dullest face i 
the audience and keep on repeating his.argument in variOl 
words and forms, so that nobody tired, and he would not I 
go till that dull face lighted up with understanding. The pra 
tical teacher will do well to make his lesson accessible to t 
most limited, remembering that what this country demand 
the Americanization of the masses. ‘The elite, after all, | 
always take care of themselves. He is a successful teaché 
who is able to keep all his pupils. When necessary, he wi 
recommend the brightest pupils for promotion, but he wi 
keep the backward till they are all promoted. He knows thé 
one quitter will spread discouragement among many. 

Teachers of classes for beginners address their pupils 
English, assuming, as a matter of course, that they are undef 
stood, which is not the case with real beginners. They woul 
like; naturally, to have every word translated into their ow 
tongue. But, even if they all spoke the same language, 
would not do. The Board of Education, for good re 
debars any translation. 


‘ry happily, nature shows the way. It is by appeal to the 
J sense. It is the method mothers use. The teacher shows 
‘iv familiar objects and names them, then he names each 
yt and asks his pupils to point to it, then again indicates 
a}oject and asks one of the pupils to name it. The same 
sedure is gone through with movements and actions, which 
} be actually performed. ‘No explanation or translation is 
ted. The object, the movement, the action are the best 
fanation. Not a single abstract word need be used until all 
ils have acquired a working basis of concrete words. 
ar over thirty years I applied this method in several schools 
th I founded and directed. Our pupils were of various 
4 and of diverse races. In spite of these and other handi- 
fH, the results were satisfactory. But this method requires 
Gough preparation. After years of constant practice I 
ir, to the end, presented myself to a class without having 
ared my lesson. Others who have practiced this method— 
fight refer, for instance, to the pioneer work of the Y. M. 
i\. under the direction of Peter Roberts—have been equally 
ressful. 

'Vhat immigrants need most to learn is to talk, to com- 
micate with their American neighbors. Progress in other 
eters will be scarcely noticed, while in talking the results 
} be immediate. The immigrant will feel proud to be able 
speak a few words, and this will encourage him to continue 
sittendance. To teach a vocabulary without showing the 
iects or actions represented is as teaching a craft without 
s. What a verbal flood is needed to explain the meaning 
Hotato, and many pupils will not grasp it. All this trouble 
iverted by exhibiting a potato. ; 

Che importance of oral exercises is such that the teacher 
_better devote to them the greatest part of his time. But 
y are beneficial only in the measure that attention of the 
vils is kept on the alert, which may be obtained by inter- 
sing them with reading, writing or a little drill. The 
ll is the more commendable as many pupils—the kind of 
»ils we would like to attract—work hard during the day 
il come to school after a hearty supper. 

Spelling is a difficulty peculiar to the English language. 
tead of making, from the start, a display of this difficulty, 
I saw it done in more than one class for beginners, would it 
: be better to proceed by easy degrees? Write syllables and 
rds in which the vowels have their principal sound. After 
while show syllables and words where the vowels change 
ir sounds. In this, as in other matters, it is proper to 
rt with the simplest possible lesson. 

In School No. 160, I was present at the first lesson of a 
*y young teacher, in fact a debutante. From the start this 
1 showed that she possessed the art of inculcating her teach- 
r into the most fickle and fleeting minds. She wrote and 
id a few familiar words and short sentences and had them 
yeated again and: again, now by individuals, now by the 
1ole class. Something in line with these suggestions has 
2n used at the factory “university” of the Goodyear Rubber 
mpany, at Akron,'Ohio. According to the Americaniza- 
n Bulletin: ‘‘ The beginners are given a series of lessons in 
lich they are taught the names of the more common objects 
rrounding them in every-day life; the adjectives used in an 
jinary conversation; and such verbs as are necessary to ex- 
ess their ideals and daily activities. While reading and 
slling are not overlooked, stress is laid on the spoken word.” 
st the biggest words, nor synonyms, are taught in this school. 
; teaching consists mainly of the commonplace, laying stress 
the spoken word. And what has been the result? Instead 
classes gradually reduced, or discontinued, we read: “ The 
isses which were first instituted for aliens alone (over nine 
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hundred) were later opened for all men in the factory.” 
Another obstacle to the success of the evening classes has 
been the continuous admission of new pupils. It is impossible 
to take proper care of a class in full swing and at the same 
time give enough attention to the newcomers. ‘These feel 
slighted, they drop out and decry the school. A way out of 
it would be to let the beginners wait until a new class is 
formed. Being in the waiting line rather enhances the school 
in the eyes of the candidates. 2 
The ideal teacher for beginners knows that he has to deal 
with raw material, with persons totally ignorant of our lan- 
guage, of our manners and customs, of our life and ideals. 
However, he limits himself strictly to teaching them, first 
of all, to talk and to understand our language. He discerns 
among his pupils those who are slow to grasp. For them he 
makes his teaching accessible, and this benefits all the pupils. 
Each lesson is carefully prepared, together with the objects 
and pictures to illustrate it. Every day he puts down in a 
notebook what he will teach in the evening. (To enforce 
such a rule as this, principals could from time to time require 
the teachers to show their notebooks. ) 
Faithful to the visualizing. method, he starts his course 
with the most familiar words, those representing objects 
which he can actually show. Every word is: materialized, 
nothing left to guess. He enlivens the lessons by exercises re= 
lating to the peculiarities of pupils. To tailors he exhibits 
thread, needles, shears, thimbles. Out of consideration for 


Italians, he shows macaroni, spaghetti, raw and pickled | 4 
Before and after the lesson 


lupines, raw and roasted beans. 
he has a special talk with his pupils, one at a time, in the 
pupil’s own language, directly or through an interpreter. 
during the class only English is heard. Absences due to ill- 
ness or holidays furnish him opportunities for visiting their 
homes and making the acquaintance of their relatives and 
friends, who may eventually join the class. 
may be continued even after the promotion of the pupils, who — 
may become the natural propagandists of the school. Teach- 
ers and pupils will thus be the members of a well united and 


always growing family, carrying Americanization to success. 


It is sadly true that teachers’ remuneration is very paltry, — 
and radicals do not fail to point out that if the city has not 


enough to square starving wages, it has plenty for the sal- 


aries of high officials. Why are teachers neglected? There — 
is a long way from a teacher’s pay to that of a bricklayer. 
Yet does any craft or profession present such an arduous task — 
as dealing with children or with immigrants? : 
mission which can compare with that of moulding our chil- 
dren and our aliens into intelligent law-abiding and patriotic 


citizens? It is humiliating to our democracy that college pro- 


fessors have seen fit to seek protection in unionism. ‘Teach- 
ers have followed their example, or have been quitting, with 
the result that numbers of classes have been amalgamated to 
the detriment of the pupils, and other classes have been 
totally discontinued. 

The great problem of the Americanization of the masses is 
at stake. Success in this patriotic endeavor can come only 
through the evening class teachers, more especially the teach- 
ers of the classes for beginners. Since the application of the 
right method entails sacrifices of time and money, these teach- 


_ers should receive an adequate salary, so that teaching in the 


evening classes, instead of being a side income, or a make- 
shift, would be an honorable and remunerative calling, to 
which it is worth while to devote all of one’s energies. More- 
over, it is essential that supervisors frequently visit the even- 
ing classes, particularly those for beginners, compare the re- 
sults, and provide proper awards for efficiency, 


But 


This friendship 


Is there any 


Where High Prices Hurt Most 


By Edward T. Devine 


ALARIED people, clerical and professional, are apt to 

be quite sure that they have suffered most from the high 

cost of living. Convincing statistics have been compiled 

to show that, as compared with many classes of wage- 
earners, farmers and others, they have fared badly. ‘Their 
claim to have been hardest hit cannot, however, go unchal- 
_denged. 

The Survey has been making some inquiries as to how the 
poor—those known to the organized charities—have been far- 
ing in this five-year period of rising prices, more slowly rising 
wages, high and irregular profits and interest, wasteful war 
expenditures, enforced savings, and prohibition. They have 
not been statistical inquiries, such as might be more appro- 
priately undertaken by the Labor Bureau or the Census Bu- 
reau, and the results of which could be conveniently tabulated 
and diagrammed. We have sought only to gather reliable 
general impressions and conclusions. Whether conclusions 
zd impressions, without the supporting data, are of interest 
zand value, depends of course upon whose they are, the oppor- 
stunity of their authors for observation, and their disintereseted- 
mess. “Lo give definiteness to this inquiry we have limited 
it to permanent local societies which assume responsibility for 
relief and service to families in need. “Trade unions, settle- 
ments, the Red Cross, and other agencies whose evidence 
would be valuable for other purposes, are not included. Our 
information comes from one hundred cities and towns, includ- 
ing all of the larger, and from more than a hundred societies. 
Catholic and Jewish, as well as the general unsectarian 
agencies, have been consulted. ‘There are thus from some of 
the larger cities two or three independent but, as it proves, 
mutually corroborative correspondents. 

Geographically they span the continent between the oceans 
and from the St. Lawrence to the Mexican Gulf. Every 
variety of industrial, commercial, and suburban town is repre- 
sented. The executive secretaries of the charity organization 
societies and other agencies engaged in social work for families 
4rom whom our reports come, and their visitors, have the best 
wof opportunities for observation; they are trained in accuracy 
of statement; and they have no possible reason for exaggera- 
‘tion or misrepresentation. In these informal personal letters, 
warying greatly in length and in fullness of detail, the writers 
are neither appealing for funds nor giving an account of their 
stewardship. It was understood that individual replies were 
not to’be published, but many of them are so interesting that 
lack of available space alone prevents our asking the writers 

to waive this understanding. 

The large, outstanding, although not at all surprising fea- 
‘ure of the correspondence is that it testifies with one accord 
that the cost of living among these marginal families has 
doubled or more than doubled in the past five years, and that 


their earned incomes have increased very much less than their 


expenses. 

The societies are of course acquainted with many fiarnilies 
in which the wages of particular members have increased as 
much as the general increase in the cost of living. Day 
jaborers—men of brawn and skill—have doubled their earn- 
ings. Women who do finishing on garments have more than 
doubled their pay. Longshoremen, unionized carpenters and 
painters, low-skilled stenographers, may do even better. Al- 
‘most any child who can get working papers, almost any woman 
who is free to do office or factory work, can demand a wage 
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double what would have been paid five years ago. If ¢ 
were the whole story we might speak of a fifty-cent dol 
and let it go at that, or even sympathize with the correspo 
from a well-to-do residence suburb who expresses surpri 
cause “the women whine about the high cost of shoes, 4 
high cost of food, the high cost of everything, seldom hi ; 
ing that wages have in most cases gone up proportionately 
more.’ q 
But even for wage-earners’ families who do not apply 
charitable assistance the situation as a whole is not so si ny 
as in this prosperous suburb, as the reports of the Bureaw 
Labor and much other authoritative evidence has shown. 5 
consideration must be given to the principle insisted upon’ 
this correspondent, that “it is hard for all of us to adj 
ourselves to high costs and very easy to adjust ourselves” 
high incomes.” ‘The case is cited of a wife who was co 
plaining. Her husband was working in a distant state in 
war camp. He was sending home $30 a week. Before ¢ 
war he had earned $12 a week. What the wife did nota 
preciate was that her husband was supporting himself outst 
the home and turning over to her 150 per cent more than | 
whole pre-war wages. Let the illustration, the principle 
and the opinion be valued for what they are worth, as reliab 
testimony from an abnormal community and an exception 
family—just such as are likely to be made the basis for ye 
misleading generalizations. . 
What differentiates these thousands of families under 
care of the relief agencies from the general body of wag 
earners is precisely their low earning power, their deficié 
physical or sometimes mental capacity, their inability to ma 
new adjustments—as, for example, to high prices and hi 
wages—their lack of mobility, of the very qualities which 
rapidly changing times enable the resourceful to escape | . 
losses and realize the gains of change. < 
Not that the families under the care of relief agencies 4 
necessarily lacking in ingenuity. On the contrary they of 
show astounding resourcefulness in finding bargains, in ~ 
covering how to make both ends meet, and they often a 
philosophically privations and disappointments which wot 
stagger the faith of saints. Still, these families are on # 
whole less endowed and harder pressed than their neighbo 
They ask for help for that reason. Illness has exhauste 
their reserves or misfortune has overwhelmed them or son 
weakness has prevented their claiming their proportiof 
share in the prosperity of their times. These, then, are dl 
ones who suffer most from high costs. Their earning pow 
is so small that the prevailing increases in wages do not m 
terially benefit them. 3 4 
The increased cost of food has affected them earliest at 
most seriously. How has it been met? Chiefly, unfortunatel 
by doing without. They have had to do without milk f 
children; without meat, butter, eggs, fruits, and vegetables f 
both adits and children They have not starved. They hay 
eaten more bread and macaroni. They have drunk more | 
and coffee. Their diet has therefore been unbalanced. he 
have suffered from under-nourishment. The Metropolita 
Life Insurance Company says that among their policy holde 
the death-rate seems not yet to have been affected by the h i 
cost of living, but the charities are finding that the poor ca 
not buy the food they need. Medical officials in an eastef 
city are referring cases more frequently with a de 


dinosis of malnutrition, and we may confidently expect that 
higher death-rates will come. 
Ine worker finds that all of her families are much harder 
rehabilitate than formerly. Can there be any doubt that 
reason is their lower vitality, resulting from improper and 
iafficient food? All of the societies find that the average 
f\ef budget must be much higher than five years ago. Prob- 
iy their standards of what a family requires have. been 
ed, but also the difference between what the families can 
#n and what they absolutely require is greater. What 


¥: which do not apply for aid or which apply to agencies 
ich low standards or with inadequate funds? It requires no 
‘id imagination to supply the answer. 

{One society reports an increasing number of women who 
on their first call: ‘“ My husband cannot work because 
thas stomach trouble, and so do I.” ‘This is interpreted by 
correspondent, who writes from a prosperous mid-western 
jy, as an indication:of malnutrition due to unbalanced diet. 
nother worker in a larger city in the same section says that 
}: increase in the cost of food is “so serious that necessities 
almost luxuries.” While the increase in the cost of 
thing in the same district is so great that “ necessities are 
gnost impossibilities,” while the increase in the cost of shelter 
so great that “two rooms have been substituted for four,” 
id in other things so great that “ they must simply be eli- 
inated,” it is nevertheless this increase in food costs, trans- 
tming necessities into luxuries, which most disastrously af- 
icts the families at the margin. 

Not all of course are equally affected, or in the same way. 
Id ladies who can no longer work and are living on their 
wings, large families with a single wage-earner, tuberculous 
‘en who become even more unwilling than ever to. take for 
lemselves the special diet required to build up their resistance 
hen it means obvious deprivation for wife and children, are 
lentioned as among the worst sufferers; but these are only 
itstanding illustrations of what, among the families known 
' the societies, is almost a universal condition. 

/A Catholic society in an eastern capital refers to families 
ho are “doing without necessities;” another, in a capital 
irther east, to families that practice ‘‘ more economy than is 
mmmendable,” with dinners and suppers which “consist 
irgely of high-cost discussions;” another, in the mid-west, 
f a decline in industriousness, due to discouragement. ‘The 
scretary in a Pacific coast city feels that “our families are 
nee too much on food in order to provide themselves 
vith clothing and shelter.” In an eastern industrial center, 
n the other hand, members of the staff agreed without dis- 
ussion that the increase in the cost of food is most serious— 
ot because prices in the markets had increased relatively more, 
ut because the families have raised their standards as far 
s food is concerned, ‘‘ and have certainly been less willing to 
jake reductions in this item.” 


What of Our Dietary Standards ? 


“HIS raises a very significant point. What has all the health 
ropaganda of the past generation amounted to other than to 
mphasize the importance of an abundance of plain but 
ourishing food? Milk for babies, suitable and adequate diet 
or expectant and nursing mothers, fruit and fresh vegetables 
nd butter fats for all except infants, have been insisted upon 
1 season and out of season. Thanks to the canning industry, 
egetables and fruits can be had out of season by those who 
an pay for them. All the instruction in home economics, 
ll the vigorous. educational propaganda of the Federal-States 
elations Service, the farm bureaus and the agricultural 


ue 
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colleges, all the instruction given in mothers’ meetings and 
through the Food Administration, has been calculated to 
raise the dietary standards while making the choice among 
foods more discriminating. ‘The prohibitive prices are most 
conspicuous among the very commodities which, from every 


consideration of health and food conservation, from every con-~— 


sideration of household economics and national economy, 
should be cheapest and most plentiful. The average emer- 
gency food order in a southern city has increased from one 
dollar to two and a half or three dollars. The public relief 
department has made a similar increase. In a New England 
town a family of six persons has a food allowance of eighteen 
dollars a week as against nine dollars in 1915, but there is 


some doubt as to whether the food allowance five years ago’ 


was adequate. Our ideas as to what constitutes an adequate 
diet have changed in five years—but so have the ideas of those 
for whom we make budgets. We have striven with all our 
might to change them. We have done well to change them, 
for they were wrong ideas. But our very success adds to their 
distress when they are unable because of high prices and low 
incomes to.obtain even what was necessary according to their 
old ideas. 


Doing Without 


THE sum of the testimony as to food is that families living at 
the margin of independence or definitely over the line of insuf- 
ficient earning capacity have had to go without; that high 
wages and more stable employment, however much they may 


have benefited others, have provided no counter-balancing com- 3 


pensation ; that the newer ideas of nutrition have been only an 


aggravation to those who have had no way of putting them in- 


to effect. After they reach the point of asking for help, these 
families may obtain from charitable sources the necessities 


which they cannot earn, but it is certain that many of them, — 


under existing conditions, have before that point is reached 


suffered hardships which will leave permanent injury, and that — 


for every family which receives assistance there are many who 
are injured in the same way or even more disastrously, but who 
do not ask for help. Here, however, we are departing from 
our immediate sources of information, since the societies are re- 
porting only what they know and not what takes place in 
their communities among those who do not ask assistance. 


Returning to our documents, it appears that there are other 
means of meeting deficits in family incomes besides doing with- 
out or applying for relief, They are for the most part the 
old familiar devices. Mothers who should be at home look- 
ing after their children go out to work. Children work ille- 
gally or at the earliest possible moment, sacrificing their edu- 
cation. Lodgers or boarders are taken into homes already 
crowded. One result of this is an increase in immorality of 
girls in the families into which lodgers are taken. At least 
this is the way it is reported—the immorality of the lodgers 
apparently being taken for granted. 


The. relatively high wages offered to young people make it 
more difficult to keep them in school, even when financial as- 
sistance is available, and also make it difficult to induce them 
to take the right kinds of work—i. e., those in which there is 
2. chance for training and advancement, or in which there 
would be permanent and increasing satisfaction. 


Overcrowding has increased in other ways than by eknes in 
lodgers. Frequently two families move together, taking the 
rooms formerly occupied by one. Again, the family will move 
into a janitor’s apartments, the man or the wife doing janitor’s 
work in addition, it may be, to some other regular occupation. 
Or a direct exchange will be made to a smaller apartment, 
at the same or perhaps even a higher rental than had previ- 
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ously been paid for the larger one. A pathetic and typical in- 
stance is cited of a family with rising standards who had been 

- looking forward eagerly to moving into a steam-heated apart- 
ment with a bath, and to the time when the mother could stop 

_ working. The earnings of the father have increased and «ll 
the children are working, but the mother is still working also 
and they have all that they can do to remain in the same tene- 


ment, without bath or steam heat. 
} 


Housing Among the Poor 


Tue fact appears tobe that housing standards are decidedly 
_ lowered among the poor. Comparatively few may have moved, 
but the average condition of all dwellings has deteriorated. 
Landlords have no need to bid against one another for the favor 
of tenants. Houses have not been built to accommodate in- 
creasing populations, and consequently repairs may be post- 
' poned with impunity. There is no bonus of free rent for a 
month, a fortnight, or a week. For every apartment vacated 

there are numerous candidates, and the tenant who moves be- 
cause of dissatisfaction pays more and his satisfaction is less. 

All this is familiar enough among the comparatively well-to-do. 
_ Its meaning for those who live in old and dilapidated shanties, 
in overcrowded tenements, in neglected alleys, beggars descrip- 
tion. Rents did not increase as early as did the cost of clothing, 
fuel, and food. In the past year, however, the drastic rise has 
begun, and it seems likely to continue. With shelter, as with 


“with two rooms instead of four, with one’ room instead of 
three; without windows, baths, toilets, and steam heat. “Those 
"who live in over-heated high-class apartments may think that 
_ this last deprivation is one to accept without great regret. 
_ What it means, however, is the purchase of coal or gas at prices 
which make mere physical comfort an unattainable luxury—in 
other words, again doing without. 

Enforced employment of mothers, under the conditions ex- 
isting in these families, must not be thought of as a part cf the 
general movement of girls and women into industry. It is an 
_ abnormal and unwelcome necessity. Women who have never 
_worked, even before marriage, and who have no desire to prove 
their emancipation by any such means, are compelled to put 
their children in day nurseries and go to work in order to sup- 
. plement the earnings of husband and grown children. They 
-are working, not from choice, but because of the high cost of 
living. There are alternatives. One may resort to begging 
_ or to crime, and both are mentioned as among the ways in 
_ which the pressure is met. Mothers may take infants to nurse 
or children to board. Men may work over-time, as half the 
steel workers do, for the sake of the over-time pay. They may 
borrow, if there is any one to give them credit; and so doing, 
they may fall into the hands of loan sharks. ‘The few refer- 
- ences on this subject in our letters indicate that the alleged 
buying of luxuries—pianos, victrolas, and fur coats—on the 
" installment plan is mythical, but that many families are re- 
duced to buying necessities for household use by this extrava- 
_ gant method. 

There is much difference of opinion among our correspond- 
ents as to whether there is more restlessness and discontent 
among the poor than there was five years ago when the Walsh 
_ Commission was investigating the causes of social unrest. One 
_ says that the families known to the relief societies are not very 
_ likely to attribute their troubles to external industrial causes. 
They are apt to regard them as dispensations of fate. Others, 
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food and clothing, the final resource is to do without—to do- 
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however, find that their families feel keenly that they ha 
worst of a bad situation; that there is much restlessness, 
open rebellion; that young people are more frequently 
ing jobs for no apparent reason; that the foreign-born 
nying themselves to save money to go home; that it is di 
as one district worker in a large city puts it, “ to find a fam 
that is satisfied with conditions within feet least of all w 
conditions around.” From one city on the southern bore 
where those who need aid are mainly Mexicans it is repor 
that the men show no signs of discontentment, but that | 
Mexican women are more “‘independent”—less willing” 
render the service they formerly gave, that they change " 
oftener and want more time off. From a New England m m 
ufacturing town it is succinctly stated that people “earn mo 
spend more, and save more,” but since this report was made 
mills have closed down and the situation no doubt has grea 
changed. ; 

In reply to an inquiry as to whether there were any 
terial effects of prohibition in the families known to the so 
eties there comes, with all but unanimity, testimony of 
favorable kind. ‘The exceptions relate almost exclusively 
some of the foreign-born—either because intemperance we 
rare before. prohibition or because they had not yet learn 
that the new laws were to be obeyed. It is easy for us te fo 
get, as soon as any single cause of poverty or complicatis 
factor is removed, how serious its consequences or complicatioi 
were. One secretary, consulting a case record of 1915, f 
minds us of a situation then by no means rare: the mother 
in hospital for an operation for cancer; the father was earain 
$2.75 a day; he was a terrible drunkard; on Saturday nig 
he bought two dollars’ worth of groceries and drank up # 
rest of his week’s wages; two days later there was no food ¢ 
fuel in the house. 


Prohibition Plays No Part 


AT the present time drink as a cause of need is as complete 
ly absent as unemployment. One secretary in a southern cif 
thinks that “ prohibition has not diminished the amount of ov 
work as much as the layman might expect. We have fas 
that since drink has been taken away there are many cat 
of distress which were more fundamental than drinking il 
in fact that the drinking was only a symptom of these ail 
fundamental difficulties.” Larger experience may prove th 
accuracy of this opinion, but, with the exceptions noted, 
societies report that the fouiseitues have a larger part of the 
husbands’ earnings to spend on family needs, that arrests a 
fewer, that men who formerly drank are living sober and mor 
respectable lives, that cases of desertion and non-support at 
more rare—in pore that the results anticipated by temperane 
reformers are in fact realized. 

No inferences unfavorable to the societies should be drawl 
from this summary review of their replies to our questions. I 
is not to be assumed that any of them allow their families t 
suffer unnecessarily for the lack of food, shelter, or clothing, 
Many interesting sidelights on the policies and standards nov 
prevalent in the societies are contained in the letters. Broa 
speaking, they are now dealing with fewer families than 
1915, when unemployment had been serious, but they 
expending more in relief than at that time—partly because s' 
plies cost more, and partly because the needs in the families 
are greater. 
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the. immigrant is not so “extremely cal ian 
Mae 2 as how to deus operation. 
helping each other collectively as” 
existence of a ‘settlement is assured. 
eep on eoming one oe ‘patience and Bl ee is 
| | the GB on soil, or better, 


th which our agricultural ; { 
yee Boe instance, ane ESTEE in 
proved not successful only bec 


are ans ae fe ae Patate = Tage a ile the colonists, instead of 
us other Polish, Ruthenian and Bohemian — The history of ancient rural c 
d along the Mexican Gulf. But in spite fi in north and eastern. Europe; of 
e: unusual prosperity — 
ioe Oe generations in Es country, they have Africa and in ‘Syria. and. Pales 

one representative talent in business, politics, — features, namely, very close coo 
, or even agriculture. On the other hand, the same — ship; very clearly, outlined plan purpo 


he Nostheast and Northwest of North rome the average in health and_intelligen 
financial resources. The Romans were e t1 


starting their colonies. The veteran s 
ilies were preferred to other types of 
ment built for them theaters and other pu 
once oa ice, en. nt ducts, bathhouses, roads, sewers, academies 


ng cercaia ee of the year are necessary for 4 Community center” for the outlying : 
ual and intellectual well-being. It may be con- 0d Roman fortress found in Europe or in . 
1 as a well founded truth that isothermal lines in col- Same characteristic marks. The Greeks, w 
must be observed, and that the breaking of this estab- ander the Great began to colonize Egypt, Persi 
le results disastronsly for the colonists and colonies, CoMcentrated more in cities as merchants, artizan 
ose of an artificial colonization may be twofold, sionals. T) hey were quickly absorbed by the 
p natural resources, irrespective of the welfare of their higher civilization survived. The ancient Jev 
material implicated in such financial venture; or colonies in North Africa are still existing. _ 
e 2 start in life to-a number of individuals willing rural colonies in the Balkan Peninsula, establishe 
. the best use of the new. opportunities. In. the. first ee pecan were in good state till the last war 

em is purely financial; in the second, is se I a ae a ae 
‘When a real estate man makes an ee The eeeael migration from rural. districts ‘to to 
Peter which is his business, all he is looking for is be considered the most dangerous obstacle to | 
ood | eturn on the investment. ‘Ethnological or historical — new colonies of immigrants. ‘The town had always, th 
nts and scruples hardly ever interfere with his scheme dency to absorb a large percentage of the populati 01 
promotion. The fact that a certain human race dies out surrounding country. The process of absorption is as follo 
third or fourth generation, or deteriorates into human —_ The inhabitants of the country immediately surrounding a 
sh, will not deter him from encouraging that human race town of rapid growth flock to it; the gaps thus left in 
settle in his colonies., Scientific colonizers are avoiding rural population are filled by migrants from more remote 
h policy. The other type of artificial colonization, the tricts until the attractive force of one of the rapidly gro 
Manitarian, has been often promoted by religious and ing cities makes its influence felt to the most remote corne 
lanthropic organizations, and was often quite successful of thé land. Migrants in a certain center of absorption will 
pite the fact that no trained scientists were directing them. consequently grow less with the distance. The natives of 
ere are many such colonies in North America. ' towns are less migratory than those of the rural parts. of the 
Religious-agricultural colonies, like those of the Mormons in country. Females‘are more migratory than males. Bat 
ah, or Moravian brothers in ‘Pennsylvania, or Russian sec- Migrants proceeding from long distances generally go to 
jans in Canada, and last, but not least, the old Puritanic. great centers of commerce or industry. ‘The tendency to 
lements in New England. are worthy of very close leave an industrial center grows less with betterment of earn- 
dy as to the methods employed by the leaders. Judging ing and living conditions. Creation of better public utilities, 
the stability and prosperity of many of those colonies, the’ schools, public parks, amusements, recreational agencies, social 
thods of insuring such enduring qualities must have ‘been centers, children’s playgrounds, etc., make the process of dis) as 
z: persion inverse of that of absorption. i. 


i 1 Extracts from a report on immigrant colonies made to the Depart- ex 
it et ee Hducation of the University of the State of New York. The fact that females are more inclined to leave the coun- Sar 
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AROUND THE CAMP FIRE 


From a cover of Juventud, organ of the El Paso, Texas, Y. M. 

A., which does much for the Americanization of young 

Mexicans by providing them with wholesome recreation and the 
opportunity of fellowship with American youth 


try for the city where they can find very easily positions as 

domestic servants and, incidentally, have a ‘‘ good time,” is 
evident in all rural communities where immigrants’ children 
‘have been assimilated, thanks to public schools and absence 
of parochial schools. Daughters of foreign-born parents are 
more anxious to obtain their working papers so as to be able 
to shift for themselves and ‘“‘ be independent.” ‘This fact 
explains why the majority of domestic servants in cities are 
from rural communities. The domestic servant problem ‘is 
known to every country girl, and each of them knows that 
a job is waiting for her in the city. Not so with a boy, and 
that’s why he stays. 

To diminish and counteract the migratory Birlonky from 
the farm to the city—rural life must be made more attractive 
than it is now. . 

What applies to Arneetcan farming communities in general 
will, -of course, also apply to immigrant colonies. But there 
is one fundamental difference between an old American set- 
tlement and a newly established colony—while an old settle- 
ment grew out of the soil by slow stages of development, a 
colony is an artificial creation, mostly heterogeneous in its 
make-up. Every immigrant settler is an exotic plant which 
must be carefully tended, otherwise it will not take root 
in the new soil. While the old American settlers took to 
farming as a matter of course, the new immigrants earn their 
living for many years in industries before they decide to go 
back to farming. When they do it, they usually bring along 
the peculiar habits acquired in the industrial tenements and 
congested slum districts. Consequently, a colonizer trying 
to get settlers from manufacturing centers to truck farms 
must offer better inducements in agriculture than those offered 
by industries: This means a straight business proposition, 
never to be classed with philanthropy, welfare work, or some 
blind effort at paternalism on the part of a kind-hearted land 
agent or agricultural employer. 

There is no reason whatever why a prospective immigrant 
farm-owner should not pass through the stage of tenancy. In 
this case he ought to enjoy the same privileges as any other 
beginner in industry, merchandising or profession. If he is 
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to loaning money on a security guaranteed by aledger . 
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qualified for his undertaking, he ought to get the 
credit and be financed to the full extent of his liab 
well organized rural credit system is therefore a basic n 
for developing healthy colonies in any community, 
credit systems have been in existence in many Europea 
tries for at least half a century, and the most pro 
agricultural country in the world, Denmark, could n 
achieved its glory without such a credit system. The 
can bankers must therefore learn to think in terms of ; 
farming before any strong attempt can be made in the dir 
of systematic development of suburban agriculture. | 
dollar put in such an undertaking would mean sim 
much investment charged to operating costs, and so mu 
neering by expert management. No more idle tall 
philanthropy and disinterested service. . . ‘A 
As-New York uses more garden products and fan 
tables than any other state in the union, someone migh 
that it would be a good idea to establish as many truc 
about large commercial centers as is necessary to pro 
the local markets with produce, instead of their subsis 
imports of perishable goods from other states. “This wi 
require going to the trouble of educating the New 
banker into believing that it might be a good business to 
money to a truck-farmer. The eastern financier who is” 


might take a plunge in a venture where he can see all 
securities by visiting the farm and looking at it. - 
It seems easy to a farmer to convince a highly tra 
efficiency engineer about something or other that appears 
obvious ‘to an agriculturist, but the trouble with most of 
over-specialized experts is that they seem to be unable to 
outside their professional logic. ‘To many industrial efhei 
experts the only reliable measurement of human engineé 
and efficiency is the stop-watch; so many hours of wor 
produce so much. ‘To apply this axiom to agriculture : 
duction would be the acme of foolishness, but it is being < 
nevertheless by otherwise respectable and efficient peg 
Some philanthropic ladies and gentlemen have vision” 
conviction and faith in a scheme of agricultural expan 
based upon thoroughly industrialized agronomy and ¢ 
up-to-date rural engineering, but their unbusinesslike metl 
defeat their good purpose. ‘ 
‘One-half of the American population is congested in 
facturing centers and cities, the other half is poorly distrib 
in rural districts, wasteful and most inefficient. Hence, 
high cost of living. Political machines have tried to solve 
problem, but have failed. Big business must do it now. — 
JULIAN Korski Groy 


Special Schools for Mexica 1 


NE of the first demands made from a communit 

which there is a large Mexican population is for @ 
arate school. ‘The reasons advanced for this demand are 
erally from the selfish viewpoint of the English-speaking 
lic and are based largely on the theory that the Mexica 
a menace to the health and morals of the rest of the ¢ 
munity. If it be granted that this is true, whether — 
or not, the next question to answer is, Does such seg 
tion carried on in this spirit protect either the health ai 
morals of the community ? If the Mexicans are ola 
poor buildings, given the poorest teachers of the force, 
thought is given to their needs; and as little spent in m 
and effort as can be and a pretense be kept up of doing 
thing, then the community is certainly not protected bi 
laying up for itself a day of wrath—not only for its 
for the whole body politic. 


The Mexican children who have been in our schools, 4 
of them for several generations, have not in the past 1 
the advance toward American standards of living whic 
believe to be essential to our institutions. ‘They have 
even learned to speak our language with any degree 0 
cility, to say nothing of learning to think our thoughitss | 


They are handicapped by 
yness, and by an emotional 
h their progress in the conven- 


give her a chance to teach the others who give 
being a:credit to her. There is no mixing of 


se of the big boys who can play a good game. 
s have no place in the scheme of things, for 
- exceptional school even yet that the girls play 


of this county where there was a large Mex- 
this condition existed, and there was a gen- 
t the Mexicans should be placed in a separate 

made my first visit the following year I was 
impressed with the change that had been made. 
Iding, modern in every respect, well lighted and 
had been erected, and the best teachers of the dis- 
een installed there for the Mexican children. But 
mpressive part of it was the change in the children. 
es. Their faces radiated joy, they had thrown off 
ession that held them down when they were in the 


ger children brought them to school, and 
xed in caring for them. ‘There was no one 


was full, and the attendance laws were 
ore edsily enforced. A few English-speaking chil- 
. lived on that side of town and entered the school 
e until they could be transferred to the other side, 
to be transferred. 


peculiar needs of the Mexican children, but it was 
mprovement. It was not done specially for their 
ut in the spirit of fair play. To make the separate 


dy of the characteristics of the Mexican children will 
certain important points they are different from 
‘ity of English-speaking children. “The teachers 
- dealt with them show samples of their penman- 
rawing and handiwork which are on the whole superior 
work done by the other children. In watching a line 


ally keep step, showing a stronger sense of rhythm. 
ng with great enthusiasm and good tone quality. 
drawings are marked by originality in the use of colors, 
metimes of course produces bizarre effects but occa- 
lly rises to really interesting results. ‘They are pri- 
ly interested in action and emotion but grow listless 
purely mental effort. 
ging from these indications of the mental characteris- 
s of the Mexicans, our present course of study with its em- 
isis on book study and on seat work is entirely inadequate 
| their needs. As a people they are in need of being made 
Onomically independent and of being trained in the skilled 
ations for which they may be fitted. This is of the 
mportance, and all their school training should have this 
ive in mind. A new course of study with activities and 
ations as the central thought, so graded that the ma- 
can pass to a higher grade each year and so feel that 
‘of progression which is essential to self-respect is an 
ecessity for their proper development. To work 


ith the other children on the playground 


the’ other children. The girls who had to act 


peculiarity they might possess, and they were — 


school was carried on with no special effort made to 


1e benefit it should be, it must be a special school as 


; been said that we are at best actuated b 
: rest. From that standpoint, the Mexica: 
ing as he does in the large what is true only in a less 
of most of us, gives us our best opportunity to se 
tional problems in a clearer light and to work out a s 
of education which shall be better suited to all of us. 
are most of us more emotional than intellect 
action to study, we learn more from persona 
from books. We need to cultivate the creative 
than the critical and analytical. When we have | 
- do so, a stronger, happier, more buoyant race 
result. When we have learned to respect th 
that all races have to make to our common 
to help them to develop and harmonize their ‘c 
ours, then we shall be on the way toward 
icanism which is our ultimate goal. Grace (¢ 
- §an Bernardino, Calif. | 2 eae 


Mexicans in Los An 
HE Board of Education of Los Angeles, to ju: 
4 a report of the Survey Department of t 

World Movement on the Mexicans of tha 
have taken the view of the author of the abo 
_—that the provision not only of separate bu 
for Mexican children is necessary. We rea 
tains day nurseries, serves penny lunches and 
ground instructors out of school hours for the 
Invthe Mexican sections of the city. A study ot 
ican families revealed a “critical” situation a 
eracy—but only as regards the adults, as the folloy 
parison will show: athe et 


ILLITERACY AMONG LOS ANGELES 
be, } eee K 


MEXICANS — 


rests aa) See Moen Women 

Unable to speak English...... 55 percent — 74 

Unable to read English........ 67 84 
_ Unable to write English...... 75 mee 


It is suggested that the churches sponsor a home t 
movement for the adults. Eh ae 
Los Angeles has about 30,000 Mexican inhabitants 
creased difficulty of immigration under recent laws ar 
lations may result in a considerable reduction of ret 
the southern republic (with a view to later re-immig: 
so that a process of determined Americanization is likel 
aided in the future by greater stability of this population 
first effort in that process, to judge from the report, 
have to.be a considerable improvement in housing cot 
Although the city has lately been very active in this dir 
the investigators as late as last January found that 28 
cent of the habitations studied were without sinks, 32 pe 
without toilets, 79 per cent without bath-tubs. Forty-five 
cent of the houses inhabited by the Mexicans are in poor c r 
dition and 10 per cent very bad. Partially as a result of th 
conditions, the Mexican baby’s chance to live is only on 
third that of the average child born in Los Angeles, and 
the death-rate from tuberculosis is more than twice as h 
in the Mexican district as in the city as a whole. __ 
The Mexican children contribute 13 per cent of the ju- 
venile delinquency of the city, while the Mexican population 
is only about 5 per cent of the total. The percentage of — 
crime as a whole among the Mexicans is no higher than the 
average. “Though only one-twentieth of the population, they 
contributed one-quarter of the number of poverty cases 
handled by the county charities, acute illness and chronic phys- — 
ical disability accounting for more than one-third of ‘the "4 
cases. But few of the Mexicans of Los Angeles have taken 
steps to become American citizens. In part this is explained 
by their nearness to their native land; but the investigators 
seem to think also that this fact must in part be blamed on _ 
lacking effort to Americanize them. ‘Their recommendations _ 
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for dealing with the various problems named, and others dis- 
cussed, are on familiar lines. Already the churches of Los 
Angeles are engaged in carrying out large extension plans, 
including community activities as well as organized church 
work. 


The Letter of the Law 


| NTONIO M. is an intelligent, industrious, skilled 

workman, an Italian, who came to this country some 

- sixteen years ago, and who spent the war period in pro- 

ducing war material needed by our soldiers to win their vic- 
tory over the German enemy. His wife had fallen ill in the 
influenza epidemic, but before she died she had begged him, 
if he ever thought of marrying again, to take her younger sis- 
ter, who was still living in Italy and whom Antonio had 
never seen. 

In accordance with that wish Antonio made the acquain- 
tance of his sister-in-law through correspondence and a photo- 

s graph, and in course of time became engaged to marry her. 

. Since Maria could not read and write, and would be excluded 

as illiterate if she came over alone and unmarried, Antonio 

__was planning to go to Italy, marry her there, and bring her 

into the country as his wife, which would be permitted under 

a the law. 

But her friends at home thought it a pity to waste so much 
time and money, and urged her to come over by herself and 
___try to get in by anticipating the event that was to follow imme- 
j diately in saying that she was Antonio’s wife. It was agreed 
to carry out this plan, but when Maria reached Ellis Island 
and had told her story, the deception was discovered, and_ she 
was held for return to Italy. 

, Antonio then, in distress, began to travel back and forth 
from the inland town where he was employed to see the girl, 
to interest friends in her behalf, and try to find some way out 

of the difficulty, losing much time from his important produc- 

tive work, and spending nearly three hundred dollars. While 

_ awaiting the outcome he was working nights and Sundays, 

keeping his little home in order and in readiness for his new 

wife, and those interested in his troubles were impressed by his 
fidelity and courage. 

_ Meanwhile the girl was sitting at Ellis Island, day after day, 

‘erying herself sick with loneliness and disappointment. She 

was found to be a steady, intelligent young woman, of excel- 

lent character, who had been regularly employed at domestic 
service and had given up a good position to come over here. 

Reliable people interested in her and in Antonio felt that with 

her intelligence she could soon fill the requirements for ad- 

mission, and offered to be responsible for her instruction if 

- she could be released into their care. In fact, she was held 
at the Island long enough to learn to: read and write, but no 

opportunity for this was provided. | 

Nothing could be done for Maria. After about two months’ 
- waiting at the immigration station she was sent back to Italy, 
and Antonio, discouraged, gave up the little home he was 
_ trying to keep, and is now a “ boarder ” somewhere. 

_ The present plan is for Antonio to follow her to Italy, marry 
her, and bring her back, still illiterate, the real situation exactly 
the same as it would have been some six months before had 
Maria been allowed to marry Antonio at the immigration 
station; only that the two are now poorer by some hundreds of 
dollars, and by distress of mind. 

The representative of an agency for ‘“ Americanization,” 
which was appealed to in regard to the case, sees a valuable 
moral lesson in the experience, which he expresses as follows 
in a letter written to a friend of the couple: 


Maria was refused admission to this country because she is an 
alien over sixteen years of age who is illiterate. She and 
Antonio have been very badly advised. Their friends have evidently 
advised them to perjure themselves to evade the immigration laws 
of this country. Maria appealed the case to Washington, and the 
appeal has been denied. Maria will go back to the home country. 
Her passage money will be refunded. She will have had an in- 
teresting trip across the great ocean without expense to her, and 
incidentally she will have learned respect for the laws of the good 
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country to which she still hopes to come. Antonio will go 
marry her and bring her back as his wife. She will be ad 
the United States with her husband whether she can rea 
They have both done wrong in trying to disobey or to disregar 
law. We should not palliate their action. Our people must 
the law, aliens and citizens alike. They should now go abou 
matter in the right way and they will yet be happy in the 
country in the world. a 


When investigating the case at the Bureau of Immigratior 
in Washington this afternoon, I was informed that several con 
men have made personal inquiry at the bureau regarding M 
urging that her case be treated as an exception. But there 
reason why it should be so treated. The authorities at the bi 
have done everything possible. Théy are kind-hearted gentle: 
but they must carry on the laws of their country, laws which w 
help to make. e 

I hope that Antonio will not worry about it but that he will 
go about the matter legally and in the right way, and that he 
Maria will shortly be good and loyal American citizens. 

On reading this letter we may perhaps be permitted 
wonder whether it really will carry the desired message to 
persons concerned, whether. they will feel that the chee 
assumptions of the writer correspond to the hard reality, 
whether we may not see here some indication of the rez 
why “ Americanization ” is a term falling into such disf; 
among both foreigners and natives. _ 
Kate HoLiapay CLAGHOR! 


Americanization Notes 


oe hundred and twenty-four motion pictures suit; 
for use in Americanization work have been listed by } 
National Board of Review (70 Fifth avenue, New Yor 
they include dramas of American life, travel pictures, in¢ 
trial processes, government activities. e 
* * * a 
An “‘inter-racial home economics day” was held by 
woman’s club in Illinois, the Rogers Park Club. Norwegi 
Swedish, French, Belgian, Greek, Italian, Armenian, J 
anese, Polish and Russian met with native American wl 
and Indian women in holding an exhibition of handicraft ¢ 
cookery and in an entertainment. Never was there a @ 
enthusiastic exchange of recipes. q 
; * * * 
The increasing number of aliens desiring to return to fh 
homes has given rise to a new form of graft, according t 
report of the Society for Italian Immigrants. In order 
obtain passport permits, applicants have to fill out cert 
blanks which only persons with a fairly good education 
answer. ‘The society discovered that the sharks who 
on the uneducated under the pretense of speeding the pro 
dure and interesting an official, have in some cases been @ 
to extract as much as $50 from their victims. ‘This evil | 
been remedied, so far as Italians are concerned, by coopé 
tion between the Customs Intelligence Bureau and officers 
the society. a 
a 4 
The Ukrainian National Committee (30 East Seven 
street, New York), has set up a clearing-house of inform 
tion about persons who have disappeared. Ukrainian fu 
tives and prisoners in many European countries avail the 
selves of this means of getting into touch with relatives” 
the United States. Many letters received ask for mone 
but other requests are not infrequent. Thus a Galician U 
rainian wished the bureau to find all the men from his ¥ 
lage in the United States and let them know that he is wi 
ing to sell his farm piecemeal. 
* & x 
The Bureau of Community Development of the Unive 
sity of Wisconsin has published a “ civic ritual,” entitled Tl 
Makers of America, by F. Louise Nardin, dean of wome 
to enable average groups of people with no exceptional 
ent or resources at their disposal to express by appro 
ceremony the tenets of their citizenship and their welc 
to new citizens. ‘The ritual consists of songs and pagea 
the latter of the simplest kind, not requiring expert: di 


under modern conditions, they provide and care — 
n poor. This attitude is easily understood 
with Jewish traditions and teachings. Since 
f the Prophet Ezekiel, Jewish lawgivers and teachers 
he | ae of charity is one of the funda- 


_a non-Jew except under stress of dire necessity. 


211 eligionists to support ‘ their own poor, imply- 
ould cast discredit o it on 


provide for the needy members of their faith. 


£ 

ea perhaps has the Jew felt that his obligation 
or his own people is emphasized because of his 
non-Jew cannot understand Jovesh psychology. 


end the apprehension which was felt for many 
soon as Home Service was organized, it was 


fied. I do not believe that even those who were, 
in regard to this experiment would now main- 
apprehensions have proved to be well founded, 
se familiar with the work of Home Service must, I 


refer Raveciacalty to the Home Service Section for Man- 


care ‘for to in a ations and ot ame onal 
To recognize this fact is not to advocate the aboli- 
all sectarian relief, though it may well suggest to the 
‘community other experiments along similar lines. 


ed by Home Service and whose observatice is largely 
nsible for its successful work with Jewish families? As 
yze the situation, the success of the whole venture has 
ded simply on a conscious recognition of religious and 
differences and on a conscious effort so to organize as 
meet intelligently and sympathetically the various needs 
Teg from these differences. Strictly speaking, Home Ser- 
cannot be regarded as a non-sectarian agency—it should 
ner be termed a pan-sectarian agency, if I may be permitted 
coin the phrase. Those in close touch with the local or- 
ization view it asa large Protestant-Catholic-Jewish agency 
ich has consistently stood ready to help families of all creeds 
| taces, each acording to its particular needs. It must not 
understood by this that the organization can be regarded 
three agencies working harmoniously together, centralized 
a way, yet still separate units. Home Service has not dis- 
arded spiritual and racial differences, but, on the contrary, 
been fully conscious of them, and so has encountered the 
ation successfully by developing the machinery and tech- 
ue best calculated to meet the needs of applicants of diverse 
es and religious beliefs. Though racial and religious dif- 
ences were necessarily no factor in the organization, yet 


of the Tweaks ‘people’ cn insofar as a 


The rabbinical law goes further _ 


g pe hie law, a Nee is forbidden to ac- 
aking this ruling the rabbis intended to en- 


their religion if the Jewish — 


Jew, generally speaking, accepts this same idea, 
e old theory with a later one, for only in 


pees ihenes Pe in pal it is not diffi ; 


hat s eee, Asay care for Ay families | of 


page of ascertaining tyhedion or not these fears 


d the as New York, which had thousands ate 


That are the conditions, it may he asked, which have been 


me ear were Earctally weighed and considered 
character of the services. afforded. 
“One method of bringing about the desired seat 
the intelligent use which Home Service has made 
7 
“women of all classes and religions who have offered t 
vices. And so it has come to pass quite naturally t 
Jewish women who were best fitted to inter 
Jewish applicants have been consulted as | 
problems have arisen, although their activities 
never been restricted to work for Jewish famil 
Several instances may be cited, typical of m 
might be presented, illustrative of the manner i 
problems have been handled. g 

Jewish members of the staff ‘were consu. 
before the approaching Passover, i it was lear 
be necessary to supplement the regular a 
certain Jewish families to meet the special 
ligious festival. Again Jewish staff membe: 
outside the organization, were called on to 
a special vacation home for Jewish applicants 
covered that because of stipulated dieteti ; 
- pious Jewish women and children in need o 
would not consider entering the existing no: 

In relation to individual Jewish families ur 
lar sectarian and racial problems have, of co 
presented themselves. The history of ‘the 
given as an example: - 

The family, recent emigrants from Russia, consists” ° f 
the son in service, formerly the main wage-ea 
brother. Previously a sexton for a syna 
a regular weekly sum upon first com 
through some untoward circumstance, he 
years later, he was unfortunately not aaling to accep such work 
as he could find in the industrial field and contented hims 7} 
spending most of his time in a nearby synagogue, a 


irregular sums as were offered him i ‘Pious: ict ga 
ment for his prayers. 


- When the visitor of Home Service, to iphoiy ‘the far 
for financial assistance, suggested that the father contrib 
- regularly to the family support, Mr. G. at once refused to 
this plan, sincerely maintaining that’such work as could b 
for him would be beneath the dignity of one of his pious 
Talmudic learning—an attitude which was partially shared 
wife. Finding herself unable to meet the situation alone, 
decided to consult a well-known rabbi in the communi: 
hearing the detailed facts in the case, the rabbi agreed ft 
the plan originally suggested, fortifying the visitor witl 
arguments in its support. In the end the visitor succeeded in 
Mr. G. see the necessity of adapting himself to the cust 
traditions of the new country, so that he was finally w t 
accept a position which had been previously secured for him by th 
Jewish Employment Bureau for the Handicapped. 

It goes without saying, however, that as problems ee 
nature have multiplied, non- Jewish supervisors and > 
have gradually become more experienced in meeting situa ons 
of this kind, so that it soon became unnecessary, except in 
unusual cases, to consult a rabbi or someone equally cony r- 
sant with Jewish ideas and traditions when special Jewish 
questions arose. Given a knowledge of human nature, broad 
sympathy and tact, general intelligence and education and the 
necessary technical training and ability—given all these quali- 
fications,—the visitor soon finds herself able to acquire through 
study and observation those special qualifications needed by the a : 
social worker who deals with particular religious and racial _ 
groups. ‘There are, I know, many who will question this state-— 
ment, calling attention to the language difficulty, as well as to _ 
the many racial and religious differences; nevertheless I believe  _ 
that the experience of Home Service has proved that these are, aS 
not insurmountable obstacles. 


7. 


Jewish visitors has been, for the most part, an ideal one. 
oo themselves have expressed their surprise at 


han aa 
“You look like a Jewish woman,” said one applicant to her 
wish visitor; ‘you have such a kind face.” 

any letters received by non-Jewish visitors from Jewish 
nts testify eloquently to the confidential relationship 
ed et them. In one of these the soldier son, 


et ae etter, sent to inform the visitor that patie 


the Red oe s help and your cheer and understanding which 
Be iecued me and helped me stand my great and dreadful 

I hope and pray to God that my son Heyman should 
i France and he should thank you for your kindness, for 
ist as well as I do your kind deeds to us. 


other letters of like nature might be quoted. A 
the inte would tell the same story, though 


: BS tiey of the non- -Jewish Wo. evinced a most sin- 
1 ee ibetic ir interest in Jewish beliefs and See 


oe the broken English and aecidi articulations of 
f the Jewish applicants present a certain charm, often 
ng the particular attention of those unused to these ex- 


ehh ” or that ‘ ‘ Isaac N. was a ‘ Schlemihel’ ” 
ould smilingly state that “ Mr. S. earned his living 
ng ‘Schnapps ” in the neighborhood.” One most en- 


ally took lessons in Hebrew conversation, having succeeded 
covering a teacher, 

e Jewish applicants, on the other hand, often exhibited 
. delight in learning something of the views and customs 
se outside their own faith, welcoming the opportunity 
oBrred them to broaden their perene contacts, 


aes ee discovered themselves for the fine time in a per- 
onal intimate relationship, working together in a common 
ause. Under these conditions a true feeling of friendship and 


Sovuh women, who have learned to know and to admire each 
e: other—a feeling which cannot but bear indirect fruit in the 


- So that among the various contributions which Home Ser- 
vice has made to the practice of social work must be counted 
_ the lesson which it has to give to the Jewish community—a 
__ lesson, which it is hoped will make itself felt in a practical way, 
suggesting the necessity of adopting old methods to meet new 
_ conditions, and of discarding certain theories too long unques- 
_ tioned by many leading executives and teachers in the field of 
Jewish social work. FLoRINA LASKER. 


- The relation existing een yore maple id non- oe a 
Free 


_ surveys and investigations as have come to the 


In addition to deseriptiad and criticism, constructive 
‘a as she is with you, and so I am anxious to ie 


_ provided for infants. 


old. 


state. ane Divas yaad oe ad i 
fair outcome of the first three months’ work of 
State Board of Public Welfare—even if volume 
test. This report represents a tremendous am 
work; and, furthermore, the work that has been | u 
by the standards of other state board reports and such ot 


the writer, is careful, painstaking and altogether 


tical suggestions and recommendations are made for 
stitution, roe 
Despite the careful nature of its first. report, the be bac 
not hesitate to play with dynamite on occasion, if it 
such was necessary. For “instance, in speaking of 
placing situation in Georgia the report says: 


MATERNITY SANITARIUM. Private, refined, home-li 


BABIES. Twenty-five hesuctal babies who want homes 
mother’s love. : | 
FOR ADOPTION. Fifteen lovely babies from 1 week to 2. on th 


The above are notices recently appearing in the public pres: 
advertisements spread far and ,wide the news of a tra in 
human bodies. ‘The woman who inserted these advertiseme 
paid to get rid of helpless babies, whom their mothers cons 
a badge of shame. To the institution conducted by this wom 
pectant mothers of illegitimate children go for confinement, atti 
by the prospect of secretly getting rid of their offspring. © 

The babies were found to be given out as young as three 

old, and seemingly to anyone who called at the door of the in 
tion. Several of these babies were traced out and one was f 
have been given to a woman who applied under an assumed 1 
Soon after, this woman died in Indianapolis, leaving the ba 
stranded. Another child was given to a woman who frankly 
us that she had been asked for no references and was just all 
to pick out any baby she chose. She said that the doctor called 
attend this child discovered gonorrheal infection. Still another 
was found to have been given to a prostitute, who afterwar 
it in a Georgia town on the door step of a hovel whose mise 
appearance was indicative of the feebleminded inmates within. 
fourth child whom we traced had been born a “blue baby” 
though it should have had all the care in the world, was a 
a tubercular home. 

Such things may happen any day i in Georgia, yet, under th 
isting law, nothing can be done but give such facts publicity. 
ever, if the power of licensing such institutions were given to the 
board, conditions of this kind could be prevented (as. they are in 
many "other states) by withholding such licenses until proper stand 
ards of care are guaranteed. BY. 

Each report goes into detail as to physical equipment, per- 
sonnel of staff, food, education and social aspects of various 
institutions studied. Some of the comments on the prisons and 
county almshouses are spectacular enough even to rival the r 
port of Winthrop D. Lane on Kansas jails [see the SURVEY 
for September 6, 1919]. For instance, to quote from a. report 
on an almshouse located in one of the Georgia counties, which 
is, interestingly enough, constantly advertising its prospects 
and progress: 

The buildings occupied by the Negro inmates were onitoresty 
dirty, smelly and ill-kept. ‘Their bed clothing was in a like con- 
dition; and all of the rooms were dark and poorly ventilated. a 

No attempt seems to have been made to separate the sexes, either 
among the colored or white inmates. In one room occupied by colored 
was found an alleged insane colored man, badly deformed physically 
and who could not talk, a colored woman in bed, who appeared to 
be a bit past middle age and a colored girl, who was said to be 15 


years of age and feebleminded. A more squalid room both as to 
furniture and occupants can hardly be imagined. 

In another room was found a middle-aged Negro man partially 
deaf and said to have tuberculosis, and an aged Negro man. ‘This 
room was dirty, ill-kept and practically devoid of fresh air. \ 

The population at the time of this inspection was 17, classified as 
follows: One white male; seven white females; five colored males, 
and four colored females. 


Many of the inmates claimed to have pad the flu quite recent] 


ysis of cos 
‘penal and pauper institutions and adminis- 
or relief. Three statistical tables giving com- 
yf outdoor relief and almhouse care should be 
dents of county misgovernment. 


—all trained social workers—there is much 
pe for from the Board of Public Welfare in Georgia. 
ort sh ws that there 3 is much for the board to do. 
Bo). ones 3 _ Ropert C. eae 


ne founding of Sas aoe Rad ame sie 
r greater service at the stations was realized by 
& Community Service, which took hold of the 
financed it on a much larger scale. When W. C. 
the field, F ebruary 1, the work was taken back by 
(CC. A. and is now being maintained by them. 
41 months ago a representative of the National Trav- 
ociety came to Louisville and emphasized the im- 
f trained workers with the result that the Y. W. 
sted the Community Council to hold such train- 
These classes V were started in May and have been 
C dnesday mornings. -It was felt that only through 
osest cooperation with the various social agencies of the 


* Work with the oncidaseational group over, 
ings have been held at the various institutions with 
ravelers ’aids have occasion to cooperate. 

experiment not only” illustrates how a Community 
ener eee activity in a town, but also affords a 


Hs it elected executive secretary, David re Hol- 
brook, the American Association for Organizing Family 
Work announces its intention to continue and extend 


A fiction, field director of the association, whose work in 
)I moting the organization of social forces has left its mark 
1 many communities in the United States. Cooperating 
a Mr. McLean is a staff of associate directors—Hilda K. 


Ww Ragland and the central Atlantic States, Ruth Hill in 
the Middle West and, Gertrude Vaile west of the Mississippi. 
‘The general plan is to push forward the organizing of fam- 
y social work at the request of communities where it has not 
n effectively developed in the past and where the field has 
not already been covered by any other organization. In their 
work of helping communities to organize or reorganize, the 
field workers sometimes make a succession of short visits, 

metimes a long visit which amounts to a survey of the sit- 
uation in the community from the point of view of family 
social work. The practice of making consultation visits to 
organization members of the association which may have prob- 
lems that they wish to discuss on the spot, will be continued 
and extended as far as the limitations of the staff permit. 

uring the first six months of the calendar year, 160 field visits 
of paving er have: been made. 


aliber of this first report—and the personnel 


uld the. os at the stations be made efficient, and each 


which exceed 30 per cent. of the gross proceeds. 


: the Bese mie pe of ated ware aa in case 
the latter secured when, under Frank E. Spaulding, 
intendent of schools in Minneapolis, he created an a 
bureau in connection with the public schools of t 
During the war, he entered the Home Service of th 
Cross, and held beveral posts in connection with the Nort 
Division. - Here his interest in case work as applied to ed 
tional problems was again evinced and he made a 
contribution ‘to the development of after-care and 9 
reeducation for handicapped soldiers. — 
The magazine, The _Family, launched by are 


varia the field of the executive ‘Apparat 
committees pe the association | have ee continued 


Ser: ates cae, 
The death of Mrs, William H. Loe of Bost 


from gure association a leader Nay etka 


upon the movement for eke eal work in | 


Article X. 


RTICLE X—not the Great Stumbling Bleek 

—of the by-laws of the British and Canadian 
the United States, incorporated in the District of 
worthy of special note. It reads as follows: 


In the conduct of its business the Society shall carry ou 
the present recommendations of the National Informa 
of the City of New York, which, among ae thing 
following: ; 

“No solicitors on commission or other ‘commission 
raising money. a 

“Non-use of the ‘remit or return’ method of raising 
sale of merchandise or tickets. 

“No entertainments for money-raising purposes, ‘hey 


“Ethical methods of publicity, promotion and solicitation of 
“Agreement to consult and cooperate with the proper 
agencies in local communities with reference to local PYOgE 
budgets. 


accountant or trust company showing receipts and disb 
classified, and itemized in detail. 
ot Itemized and classified annual budget estimate. © P 
“(a) No street soliciting; (b) No sale of tags, butto 
(c) No raising of funds by placing collection boxes in stores, etc. 
“The adoption of the duplicate receipt and voucher syste * 
In thus writing into its by-laws even more than the mini- 
mum requirements for endorsement by the National Informa- 
tion Bureau, this society has given emphatic approval 
movement for better administration which has. aliens 
very considerable progress. 


A Bibliography of Surveys 


SOW TEE you please furnish me with any data or infor 
mation regarding publications that would be of : sery-_ 
ice to myself and coworkers in surveys of cities with a po 
lation of 5,000 and over in this state?” 
In response to numerous inquiries similar to the above 
Shelby M. Harrison, director of the Department of Surveys — 
and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation, has prepared — 
a brief list of references of printed matter bearing on purpose ¥ 
and methods of social surveys in general. The list lays no 
claim to being inclusive nor does it cover particular fields 
such as health, schools or delinquency. © 
Some of the publications may be secured free; others? per-_ 
haps the largest proportion, are obtainable by purchase, the — 
prices ranging from ten cents to three dollars. Only those 
published by the Foundation are obtainable from it. 


an jan 


ions of an 1 English Dee Rater, romance has held 
ore or less sway in our’ consideration of the drug ad- 
he is commonly regarded as a picturesque char- 
problem for the psychologist or the sociologist, to 
1g the addi ct down to an ordinary mundane basis comes 
- to many; and, indeed, the materialistic police de- 
nagement of ‘this class of persons has only served 
the view, in the mind of the Nea aang: that 


ane with ‘natleipiomal hactios as vey scale 
he ae ape a oe 4 


as been given over to other purposes. Georgia and 
tried their hand on a smaller scale, and with no 


‘ for the erection of a state institution for this 
the relative failure of all previous efforts has 


ad, endeavoring to find “the more excellent 
al experiments with municipal clinics and dis- 
resulted in so little of value that most of them 


xpressed itself pee cabin ly as tegards such 


ty ste tes make no public provision for the systematic 


a 


ra a ee en efor, successful pes: in part, and 
t been fui an wise to continue it as a permanent 


oe more numerous in the states possessing 
ompetent and poorly educated physicians but a high 
age of wealth. Many of these private institu- 


han did the public institutions handling drug ad- 
i oe proportion of the ie institutions are 


Felative eis of ac sible Gh institutions is, in my view, 
the following factors: 

rst, there is the human side. It requires a high-priced 
to treat the addict successfully, and few of the special 
lic institutions have paid sufficiently large salaries to se- 
re and hold the proper administrative and medical per- 
, and the individual ego of the addict must be duly 
died if success in their management is secured with large 
ips of these unfortunates. 

: Second, there has been insufficient classification of patients. 
The psychotic and non-psychotic cases should never be housed 
2 together, for it is a fact that the treatment of the psychotic 


e case is successful only in the psychopathic ward. Further- 


more, addicts with criminal instincts or police records should 


stitutional Management of the Drug 


and criminality. , Therefore, if one in 


Coat were far pi tpessutide and the Ken ' 
The Pennsylvania ‘legislature enacted into law 
o the officials in that state, who are tentatively | 


. litt ‘tional tactics are necessary in order to achieve a greate 
sed, and the United States Internal Revenue 


e drug addict, thirteen states make special pri 
Pr ‘eae in certain departments of thelr ass ‘i 


and providing for necessary petitions and warrants, he 
sion for the payment of proper charges for board, . 


in the event. of poverty, by warrant on the commissio 
the county in which the inebriate resides. 


well conducted and, perhaps, show better clinical 


be segregated. Addicts grouped aetiee ‘int 
hold “ experience meetings,” which are bad 
alizing influence without injecting the 


treat all classes of addicts by rule of thu : 
people into daily contact, failure is inevitable. 
but necessary factor is the definite and persistent fc 
the persons discharged as cured or improved. 
Third, the addict must be under definite but 4 
trol from the very start, and this is. possible in a p 
tion by definite legal commitment for a proper 
this means only, Everywhere voluntary ‘ommitm 
a failure as regards a very large proportion. of th 
method whereby patients are bargained with is wr: 
ne and it is only too easy to make of a public 4a 


“Boeth: ad last, the financial burden Racal : 
ing public institutions for the management of dru 
been heavy, the per capita being greater than in 
of hospitals and institutions which render greater: s 
state. This has resulted in the cutting off of P ie 
priations of funds for maintenance. » 

Now what is “ the more excellent way” > and wh 


ure of success ? Permit the expression of personal o 
as based on a nation-wide survey of the problem. 
Every state shouts enact a abit waa va whee perso 


a proper tepiral G or oo. for restraint, care anis me 


affidavits, reviews under writs of habeas corpus, and 


treatment by the inebriate himself, his estate or rela 


t y: 
Such an act would utilize existing institutions. — 


open drug addicts of criminal instincts or police 
would be committed to houses of correction, the psyc ; 
cases to proper wards in asylums, the addict with defi e 
ease responsible for the continued addiction to. gener 
pitals, the. prostitutes and other immoral persons to cr 
tional institutions, and the pure addicts who are able to 
to approved private institutions, thus leaving the. 
cases of addiction among the law-abiding but poor — 
to the care of a special institution conducted by. the stat 
preferably by its health department, with industrial featur 
a farm, and buildings of the cottage type. Such a sp 
institution need not be at all large, or elaborately equi 
and ought to return to usefulness a large proportion of 
persons admitted. 


addicts discharged as cured have too many temiptations: to 
lapse, for it is easy for most of them to find a crooked doct 
or a drug peddler to start them on the downward road ag. 
Adequate enforcement of the present far from perfect narcot 
laws, however, would limit such illicit traffic i in habit-induc 

drugs. i 
The ideas of Mr. Average Citizen—the Man on the Str 
—are often more practicable and constructive than are tho 
of the professional classes, for he gets down to fundamentals — 
and bed rock. Reaizing the tremendous costs Ww are ag 


nkard-making industry, the heavy economic waste in- 
#ved, and the great social loss, he has decreed through the 
i \ibition amendment that the drunkard-making industry be 
Samarily suppressed and alcoholic liquors be used only for 
#iicinal and other proper purposes. As one result, all of 
3} public institutions for the care of alcohol inebriates are 
er closed or preparing to close, and, despite doleful prog- 
Htications, no social disasters have occurred nor have drunk- 
§ denied their usual indulgence died on that account. 
yNow this man argues—I believe very rationally—that if 
@ use of alcohol, a substance readily generated almost any- 
ere, can be limited by law to medicinal and other proper 
ge, opium and coca leaves, which are not produced in 
ierica, can be by law so controlled as to usage that only 
wuficient amount to supply the legitimate medicinal de- 
)nd may be imported. Figures and estimates show that this 
Mper supply of these narcotic agents constitutes but a small 
yportion of that actually brought into our country, the rest 
"ng used unnecessarily or harmfully. Such legislation should 
‘enacted by Congress, and due provision made for an en- 
jigetic campaign to suppress smuggling by the sentencing to 
hig terms of imprisonment of all persons convicted of this 
y [f Congress can be induced to legislate in the way suggested, 
+ meed for institutionak care of drug addicts will exist only 
he length of time required to cure the present victims of 
> drug habit; this, of course, predicated on a definite en- 
i-cen ent of law and the entire suppression of smuggling and 
ug peddling. Such perfect administration of law, how- 
er, may not be expected at once, and doubtless there would 
lf remain a gradually diminishing, residue of new addicts 
at would need institutional care. 
a Tuomas §, Brarr, M. D. 


Child Hygiene in Missouri 


N November 1919 the United States Public Health Service, 
upon invitation of the governor and the State Board of 
alth, undertook investigations of child hygiene problems in 
state of Missouri with the intention of establishing stan- 
ads and organizing the Division of Child Hygiene for the 
ite. Other health agencies have lent their hearty coopera- 
mn—the Missouri Tuberculosis Association, the Southwestern 
ivision of the American Red Cross, the Home Economics 
ivision of the Agricultural Extension Service of the Univer- 
ty of Missouri, and the medical and dental professions. On 
count of the limited funds and the impossibility of obtaining 
lany trained workérs on short notice, the investigators have 
‘en confined to those localities which offered the best prospect 
* establishing the work on a permanent and self-sustaining 
isis. In the majority of cases the towns selected were the 
junty seats. ‘The projects undertaken on a state-wide basis 
ive been:. 

. Field investigations, consisting of a house-to-house canvass to 
stermine the percentage of birth registration, obtain data relative 
he sanitary condition of the home, milk supply and relative in- 
yme. Information also has been elicited in an attempt to establish 
le relationship between prenatal influences and maternal and infant 
ortality. 

2. School hygiene, consisting of monthly height and weight taking, 
hysical examinations followed by an attempt to secure the co- 
eration of parents for the correction of physical defects, and nutri- 
on clinics for underweight children. 


. Establishment of health centers for prenatal and pre-school 
ics. 


4: Placing the work on a permanent basis by obtaining one or 
ore community public health nurses and school nurses and by form- 
ig a Community Health Council. 

5. Public health education by lectures, exhibits, distribution of 
terature and newspaper feature articles. 

“To date, twenty-five towns have had a school survey con- 
sting of height and weight taking, physical examinations with 
leir attendant follow-up work to obtain the correction of 
aysical defects and nutrition clinics. Approximately 35,v0¢ 
x 


a 
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children have been examined. In eleven towns health centers 
have been established and equipped and funds appropriated 
locally for a permanent community nurse. Four counties were 
selected as intensive investigation centers, the staff acting pri- 
marily as a full-time county health organization, Each unit 
consisted of a woman physician trained in public health work 
and especially in child hygiene, two or more public health 
nurses, nutrition specialists, trained school workers and field 
investigators. In these countries the full program has been 
inaugurated, 

The nutrition clinics have been an especially interesting and 
helpful feature. Instead of class work, personal clinics with 
mother and child have been instituted in connection with the 
schools. Not only are the habits of eating, sleeping and exer- 
cise discussed but also the attention is called to the physical 
defects. 

The physical examinations have demonstrated to the, com- 
munities the need of further work. Even the leaders have 
been surprised at the conditions found. In one community, 
above the average socially, forty-eight cases of trachoma were 
found in a school of three hundred and fifty children. Un-, 
treated, this disease causes blindness in a high percentage of 
those affected and usually impairment in a larger number of 
cases. 

Not enough time has elapsed to tabulate the information 
obtained on a state-wide basis, but in one average town the 
following information was obtained by the examination of . 
2,500 children from the first to the eighth grades: Defective 
teeth, 64 per cent; enlarged tonsils, 40 per cent; unclean teeth, — 
29 per cent; defective vision, 23 per cent; defective hearing, 14 
per cent. , : 

Reexamination of underweight children showed the follow- 
ing associated phenomena and their respective percentage: fa- 
tigue posture, 66 per cent; pale color, 60 per cent; defective © 
teeth, 51 per cent; mouth breathing, 30 per cent. Data ob- 
tained at nutrition clinics: Diets not approved, 94 per cent; 


diet lacking in fruit and vegetables, 64 per cent; inadequate fae 


IF THE BOUGHS BREAK— 


Down will come cradle, baby and all, warns the Monthly Bulle- 
tin of the Lowisiana State Board of Health, in its interpretation 
of what are the boughs of the old nursery song. 


u te sleep, 75 per cent. 


AS districts. * This was accounted for laseely a late 
ake meals pad ay ening between meals. 


ave eas radewed than the division has been able to 
It has brought thousands of ‘children under medical 


had become serious. 


Cc. P. Knicut, M. D. 


cians and Health Insurance 


E zero of the mesic! profession to health insurance 


f medical benefit have been cited, and the warning 
at ee same alleged dissatisfaction will develop here if 


ce the proposed American arrangements. Under the 
act the medical care is limited to care by a general 
r. No provision is made under the British act for 
ts, specialists, nursing or hospital care, or laboratory 


al care to thousands who se auoats were unable to ges 


De iiohen pointed out that the physician who 
for cash benefit should be independent of the insured 

They urge the appointment of medical referees to 
for cash benefit but who would not be called upon to 
roe persons. 


nt, hs overcome these jee This bill provides 
y the services of general practitioners but also of con- 
ants and specialists, when necessary, and for nursing and 
ital care. Remuneration of the physicians, instead of being 
ed sum per patient as in Great Britain, is to be arranged 
with the cooperation of the medical profession, Both the plans 


county medical society in each county, subject to the approval 
of the physician chief of the health insurance bureau. The 
physicians will be paid, not by the round-about British method, 
but directly by the fund, whose contributing members they have 
treated. The institution of medical referees recommended both 
_ by the British and the American medical associations is incor- 
porated in the New York bill. In accordance with the recom- 
mendations made in 1917 by the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association, the attending physician is not 
required to decide when his insured patients are eligible for 
cash benefit lest he be tempted, as in England, to build up his 
practice by pleasing patients by being lax in certifying for 
cash benefits. This function is entrusted to physicians, engaged 


‘Ik, 54 per cent; excessive sugar, 265 per ‘cent; excessive meat, 
2 per cent; coffee drinking, 30 per wie irregular and inade- a 


An pens and Ls eaten fact proves out by hoe’ 


‘should initiate the schedule of fees is an excellent one, 


this connection Naieeieres fenenae in the British or, 


“Although even this limited provision has brought _ 


"sponsibility of the home state ne ie se: in ee 7 i 


Pere. British Madical Association and ieee 


and fees for medical service are to be those initiated by the © 


PA and “8 the sao societies was ate penne Ki 
tial medical man who would be in a position to 
frequent and very delicate cases where the attending 
a patient fit for work while the patient does not think - 
the approved society has its doubts as to whether the man 
longer on the sick list than he ought to be. We have clam 
the appointment of independent men appointed and “paid | 
ernment and we believe we shall soon get them. They 

been appointed in 1914 had it not been for the war. Su 
are, I am convinced, an essential factor in a good system 


I think your proposal that the medical men— through 


out should save your public and the American medic 
from much of the bad feeling raised here in connect 
discussion of the remuneration to be paid to the doctors. 
no government could allow the fees to be settled by one 
the contract alone. But I am sure your proposal, com 
the right of appeal to an arbitration board, is a ‘much 
than our ByEEED Otsa Sort 


pues ‘Texas Public Bei aa has, pee 
year, taken up the health problems of the penn 
derers who come to the South and West in search o: 
mate which will in some miraculous way cure them 
disease. In order to determine the extent of this pro 
gain some ideas for its solution, the association sent “Ol 
workers to various parts of the state. With the « 
ered it will be much easier to determine the respons 


them; and the advisability of legislation preventing the 
tion of indigent migratory tuberculosis persons to other 

The result of these surveys, carried on in widely 
parts of the state, seems to show that the indigent mi; 
A makes the dee Pate from there i 


nearly cea their health fails and at last many Pop art 
come public charges; that there are very Fog if ya hos 


it is more advisable for those without Steet fe 
at home and rest; and that there is very little so-c 
work ” in the Southwest. 
As a result of these surveys, the Texas Public Health 
ciation has sent to all the states in the union a poster of w: 
ing to health-seekers, advising that there are no free hospitz 
in ‘Texas for non-residents and very little “ light work.” 
poster also warns that change of climate is not always esser 
in the cure of tuberculosis; but good food, rest, fresh air 
shine and cheerfulness at home will be of great benefit. - 
Recognizing that any epidemic in the state may spread 
Negroes or Mexicans to other citizens, and that tuberculo 
causes a very high death-rate among these people, the ass 
tion has sent a Mexican secretary and a lecturer to Negr 
among their own races for educational work. Both work 
have formed health societies, and the latter directed a 
Health Week reaching several hundred thousand Ne 
Since the beginning of the Modern Health Crusade i in 


this movement, making the largest enrollment of any s| 
The association’s public health nurse has been especia: 
successful 1 in her work of demonstrating tne and commu 


- For Children of Illegitimate Birth = 


the National Conference of Commission- 


rm State Laws, taken at the annual meet- 
rganization in St. Louis on August 19, 
of a uniform act or acts for the protec- 
illegitimate birth. The conference acted 


na report of a subcommittee, headed by John 


Madison, Wis., which recommended that the 

j this subject in its program of work. The 

of the committee which will draft the proposed 

: Ernst Freund, professor of jurisprudence and 
University of Chicago Law School, chairman; J. 
Des Moines; Thomas A. Jenckes, Providence; 

nt, Ludlow, Vt.; John B. Sanborn, Madison; 

d, Hawaii; F. M. Clevenger, Wilmington, O. 

orted in the Survey of March 13, regional confer- 

2 consideration of principles that should underlie 

ion relating to children of illegitimate birth were held 
icago and New York last February, under the auspices 
n’s Bureau and the Inter-City Conference on 

These conferences afforded an opportunity for 
udges, lawyers, and others to join in concrete 
the subject and to come to general agreement 
best methods of dealing with the fundamental 


nvolved. Resolutions were adopted by both con- 


which showed marked unanimity of thought with 
essentials, — i psthee ys oes 

these conferences, a committee was appointed by 

’s Bureau to draft a memorandum embodying 

s agreed upon and to act in an advisory capacity 

ireau on this subject. The members of the commit- 

Professor Freund, chairman; Homer Folks, secretary 

ew York State Charities Aid Association; William 

son, director of the Children’s Bureau, Minnesota 

ard of Control; the Rev. William J. Kerby, secre- 

i National Conference of Catholic Charities; 

Waugh McCulloch, chairman of the Committee 

; m Laws concerning Women, National League of 

Voters; Ada Eliot Sheffield, director of the Boston 

Illegitimacy. 
bus of propositions to serve as basis of a program 
cy legislation’ was drafted by Professor Freund 


Wi 


tye, j 
NY 


v 


and approved, with certain amendments, by the com 
This syllabus, which is included in a publication of th 
dren’s Bureau on Standards of Legal Protection for Chi 
Born out of Wedlock—now in press—is a somewhat 
tailed statement of the principal points which should be 


cluded in drafts of legislation. “The topics are grou 


eight heads: status; obligation to support; jurisdic 

tween states; jurisdiction within the state; civil 

criminal proceedings; concurrence of remedies; recor 
Studies of the extent and significance of the pro 


illegitimacy, the handicap to the child, and the bu 


the public; discussion of local conferences organi: 
cities to study the problem; the work of the Inte 


- ference on Illegitimacy; the regional conferences— 
ceedings of which are included in the Children’s B 
lication mentioned above; the work of the c 


pointed following these conferences—all these h 

clarify understanding of the problems involved an 

available a considerable amount of data embody ing 

clusions of representative bodies of social workers, 

probation officers, and others. Pirie 
The legal protection of the child born out of 

essentially a problem of domestic relations, and as 

sents two main aspects—the child’s status and 

ment of parental responsibility for care and suppo 

of the states have given the child of illegitimate birth pra 
ally the status of a child of legitimate birth with respec 

the mother, but except in North Dakota the fu 

tion of parent and child is not recognized as existin; 

the father and his child born out of wedlock. — 
legislation relating to the issue of a void or a 

riage, legitimation, inheritance rights, method of estab 

paternity, amount of responsibility placed upon th 


this responsibility, has resulted in confusion and — 
and has greatly increased the difficulties involved in 
guarding the children and in relieving the public of the 
den of their maintenance. re, 
The National Conference of Commissioners on Uni 


State Laws has given considerable attention to legislation 


lating to domestic relations. Uniform marriage and div 
: . oy 


a 'S yf O ie left, the states included in the birth-registration area, April, 1920, as a result of the work done during Chil- 
a: dren’s Year. Twenty-three states and the District of Cciumbia now keep records good enough to receive the sanc- 
tion of the Bureau of the Census. Vigorous effort for another year, argues the federal Children’s Bureau, should place 


all the states in the recognized list of the Census Bureau. 


To the right, the states organized April, 1920, for follow-up work on Children’s Year. Thirty-eight states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Hawaii, are actively engaged in measures to promote child welfare. 


the: conference, has been adopted in three ju 
Russell Sage Foundation, which is is now mez 
Hat fiasco teas of rity laws, bes 


qed he fhe a the pectrotst sti 0 : 
sapiee) ay the problems they are intend eid ae 


, IT 
w' oe? 


“plished i in. mind and a bey by the ‘Gait 
ben | Settlement in AEM, BS is con 


ae Senge Fe Bt oe a ee Ge ek er irae the Sat Bite the children eee fron 
re forced to leave home to work. Recent- coarse heavy clothing to light flowing robes of | 
'y the ucational committee of the London County ~° | and soft material. Thus transformed into f 


eae td recommended the maintainance of more eager to. be taught. The fundamentals of thyt 


be ieee hegil dea iow problen: for pe abe sion are told and illustrated to them by Alice Kau 
tio fo ommittees—the proper care of the two-to- directs the exercises and soon changes their aw! 
Wy i _. | to graceful movements. As soon as the childre 
“child is not a miniature adult,” says the | transformation, the music begins to speak to them | 


ournal, Maternity and Child Welfare, 


its meaning. Classical compositions are used. 
ng its plea for Jack and Jill above. 
od, ig air, freedom to see and hear and Those who knew the children when the cla 
n and handle—these things come first. . . ; noted changes for the good. They acquire a grace ; 
ery school ese mol bea forcing ground. | ural poise which every child should possess. 


Guide-Posts for Child Pla 


K7ILFRED S. REYNOLDS, secretary of the Na 
ike essential iealforel taalation with respect to mar- W Ty 
ree, non-support and desertion, apply also ‘to the Children’s Home and Welfare Association, p 
support of children born out of wedlock. In juris- the following guideposts for workers who are placing 


matters, especially, uniformity is necessary to the dren in foster homes. 
protection of these children. At present, in many 1. A tendency toward any form of physical. difficulty. to) 


of the child at once sets qualifications of requirements in th 
father can escape | all liability for support simply by home. The placement of such children wailtnot be successful u 


ing t the state line, the necessary requirements in the family are present, = 
drafting by the conference of a Mianiland law or laws 2. Children of given mental types must be fitted into homes wh 
vering the basic principles that should be incorporated in standards and appreciation of intellectual training and refin 


Jaws of the various states in accordance with the peculiar oral i Asap PUR lt peiiente a pisbledn ae wae 
conditions of each will be of great yalue to all the states in y,Ve for their foster care the family in which both man Re 
aming legislation. A considerable period will be required or it may be the member of corresponding sex to that of the c 
‘or Me drafting and approval of the proposed acts. The con- shows ability and moral force to cope with the task involved. 
nce gives its approval to an act only after it has received 4. The sex and age of children will readily determine the type 


i family into’ which they may go upon the basis of sex and age: 
pr longed consideration, and has been drafted and redrafted members of the household, whether other children, relatives: ie) 


with the greatest care. This method of procedure makes the help. se 
‘work of the commissioners of much greater and more per- 5. The temperamental tendencies and manifestations of the 
‘manent value than would be the case were it hastily per- and members of the family must be such as to insure congenial 


; peri 
formed, embodying proposals which had not been tested and The religious, racial and social background of the child mu 


tried in the light of experience. find in the family selected for it a harmonizing and unders 
‘It is the obligation of social workers to continue the care- atmosphere, else the relationship. will not be a healthful one, 
ful study and analysis of the problems involved in illegiti- 7. The true purpose for opening the home to a child, in vi 
mate birth, and to add to the body of fact and experience the age and sex of the child applied for, is often the deci ng 


ment in selecting the child to be placed there. naar 
Ow available. Can there not also be greater cooperation 8. Infants in need of special feeding should have selecte fo 


with the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform  guch foster mothers as possess motherly inetincts and will r 
State Laws in their work on social legislation—particularly accurately discern and follow expert medical and nursing 


{INDUSTRY 


ning under the workmen’s compensation law in the state 
ew York fail to carry the compensation insurance cov- 
¥ their employes that the law requires. 
sh insurance may be carried with a stock company com- 
ealled a casualty company, with a mutual insurance 
y, or with the state insurance fund. In certain cases 
re an employer deposits sufficient securities and satisfies 
§; Industrial Commission of his financial responsibility, it 
Pete’, 4 . . 
its him to be a self-insurer. The failure to carry com. 
ition insurance is a misdemeanor punishable by fine up 
a thousand dollars, by imprisonment up to one year or by 
such fine or imprisonment. ‘This drastic penalty was 
ed because the compensation law may become ineffective 
employers carry the necessary insurance under it. 
he neglect of employers to carry compensation insurance 
ts in almost a thousand cases every year where awards 
ade by the commission and have to be sent to counsel for 
ion, ; 
0 activity of the commission during the past year has pro- 
‘more gratifying results than the efforts made to collect 


in collecting unpaid compensation awards amounting in 
$137,231.50; in addition it held several thousand dollars 
h and securities on special deposit to cover cases where 
ings have been granted by the commission. ‘This com- 
with collections made in the four years preceding, 
unting in all to $111,860.77. In one year the commission 
ed a larger amount of unpaid awards than in the pre- 
iz four years taken together. 
is has been accomplished because of increased effort and 
efficient methods of keeping records and greater prompt- 
n instituting and following up the necessary actions and 
edings. The results obtained, while most gratifying, do 
reflect all of the progress made in this direction. A system 
preliminary examinations by deputy commissivners in 
sured compensation cases has been instituted, which 
sults in many awards being paid that otherwise would have 
en sent to counsel for collection. This is particularly true 
up-state cases. 
espite all efforts, there are many awards every year which 
ncollectible because the employer has failed to carry the 
y insurance and is financially irresponsible. _ This 
tes great hardship, arouses resentment in the hearts of 
injured workman, or, if he has been killed, in the hearts 
is helpless widow and children. The discontent and the 
ring thus entailed result in incalculable harm, not alone to 
individuals affected, but to the entire community. 
few instances of this kind are typical of many others: 
plumber falling from a scaffold while taking down a chimney 
ved a fracture of the skull which resulted in his immediate 
He was survived by a widow aged 40 and six children, 
e ages ranged from 1 to 22 years (Rose, 1 year; David, 4 
ars; Abe, 5 years; Celia, 9 years; Yetta, 19 years and Julius, 
years). The award in this case was for $11,500. Judgment 
entered, execution returned unsatisfied; the debtor was ex- 
ned, filed a petition in bankruptcy and was discharged from all 
United Hebrew Charities obliged to aid the family, which 
nded solely on son of 22 for support. 
A laborer engaged in demolishing a building was instantly killed 
door falling on his head. He was survived by a widow and 
children, one of whom was born after the father’s death. 
ie ages of the children at the time of the accident were 4, 3 and 2 
s; the widow was 28 years old. An award was made for 
6.05; judgment entered, execution returned unsatisfied. The 
ity Organization Society of Brooklyn was obliged to contribute 
the widow’s support. 
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WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


Uninsurance and the Compensation Law 


A laborer was killed by having roof in the building in which he 


was working cave in on him. Died leaving a widow and child 
one year old. Amount of award was $5,879.33, which could not be 
collected. Repeated appeals were made to the Charity Organization 
Society of Brooklyn for financial aid. ; 

A baker’s hand was caught in dough-mixing machine, neces- 
sitating the amputation midway between the hand and the elbow. 
An award was made in the sum of $5,922.67, on which only $400 


could be collected. Claimant had a wife and two children dependent ~ 


upon him for support. Since the accident he has been unable to 


obtain any work on account of his disability, and his family was — 


dispossessed for non-payment of rent. 

An employe in a garage was struck on left hand by a bolt; wound 
became infected and incipient tuberculosis was lighted up which re- 
suited in his death shortly thereafter. He was survived by a widow 
and five children, ages 4, 7, 11, 12 and 15 years. The widow was 
compelled to go to work and appeal to a charity organization for 
assistance. Out of an award of $7,698.13 the small sum of $46.18 
was collected, the employer corporation having since gone out of 


business. At the time of his accident the claimant was making $4.40 — 


as a laborer. ‘ y : 
Cases of this kind certainly do not make for industrial 


_ peace, nor do they inspire the victims with any great confidence _ 
They cannot 


in the justice administered in our democracy. 
understand why the humane compensation law which they 
relied upon for their protection has become eiitirely ineffec- 
tive. 


In the past year considerable has been accomplished in_ 


reducing the number of uninsured cases. “The system of sery- 


ing an uninsured employer with a summons directing him to 
appear before the commission to show cause why he should _ 


not be prosecuted, has succeeded beyond the most sanguine 
expectations. In the past seven or eight months with this 


system in operation for the most part in New York city only, — 


4,500 uninsured employers were served with those summonses, 


and in 4,000 of these cases, insurance was taken out without 
the necessity of court action; 500 are still under investigation, 


This system is now in operation all through the state and the 
same good results may be expected there. _ 4 
Where an employer has disregarded the warning of th 


commission, no further time is wasted on him; but he is — 
served with a summons and is brought into court immediately. — 

During the last year the practice, not resorted to in the 
past, of instituting criminal prosecutions in those cases, was 
Due to the limitation of — 
the staff the commission’s activities, along this line, up to the 


used with remarkably good results. 


present, have been confined to the city of New York and 
immediate vicinity, but arrangements are being made to con- 
duct these prosecutions up-state wherever required. 

Wholchearted and effective cooperation has been received in 
those cases from the justices of the Court of Special Sessions 


in New York city before whom they are tried. The following - 


is a summary of the prosecution work for failure to carry 
compensation insurance for the year ending June 30: 


NUMBER OF PROSECUTIONS 


Prosecutions pending July 1, 1919.2". 23. oa. cu ee 16 
These were all commenced during the months of 
May and June, 1919.) 


Prosecutions commenced during the year.................-..-.. 189 
Totaliprosecttions .4)/..05.0.. cae ceca cee hind ie eee eee 205 
DISPOSITION OF PROSECUTIONS 
Babe de Siig mess sees peed snobs Se easter a ere DoS oe Reece 112 
(Amounting to total of $4,835.00.) 

Discharged 4by ‘magistrate. 1,17 3\:...4 5:3. sari ke eee ae he 6 
Dismissed in magistrate’s court on motion of the commission.... 22 
Acquitted in: special, ‘sessions .0.\0\..0 co stares gins oa ete eee 5 
Suspended sentences in special sessions.................ccss een 27 
Pendibg; undetermined, July 1, 1920.5 2.5.) 2. vee 33 
205 
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yes who received severe injuries resulting in paralysis. 


Geli 3 is needed on this important subject, and 
h a campaign. will be launched in the near future. Certain 
1 legislation will be helpful. Among other things, an 


d in bankruptcy. An peasy macae ‘to the state ie 


corporations who fail to carry ‘Compensation insur- 
onetly liable for compensation awards to injured 


ce or wilful: disregard of their legal obligations. 


ms a pal tacnidents and their familées. It becomes 


: der: some Hore group in the state insurance ‘funds | 
ate eg be eae to collet premiums in these 


Pa, Te Care must oe taken to avoid cates the 
who comply with the law with’ any of the losses 
pouch the misconduct of those sO its provisions. 


that ‘the workmen’s compensation. te was peice 
BerNarD L. SHIENTAG. 


MPLOYMENT workers recognize that a certain num- 
4ber of men are unplaceable in industry. Even in good 
l cy homes are not empty, Bowery hotels have their 


= ‘With careful placement a certain proportion of these men 
secure work, but even the most enthusiastic employment offices 
have unplaceables. Many factories employ the handicapped, 
but industry will not support the load of men who cannot do 
a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. Employers should 
~ not take workers out of charity but only when they are capable 
of doing the job. For this reason, we speak of the workshop 
for the unplaceable as a “ subsidized workshop.” Such work- 
shops must not aim to become self supporting. As soon as 
they attempt to compete with other factories by employing 
only the fit, they lose their social function—that of giving em- 
: ployment. to the unplaceable. As soon as a man is capable 
of earning a full day’s pay he has no right in the subsidized 
workshop. 
. There are three groups for whom a subsidized ee 
seems needed: 
First, there are the handicapped, the subnormal, the ne’er- 


Co. was et to imprisonment for 
ty days for his failure to carry compensatfon insurance, 
ch resulted in an uncollectible award made to one of his 


be ee but the judges frond the cack igure warnings 
1a ieneae would be dems ee summarily, and might ex- 


ent to the federal bankruptcy act has been recom-— 
whereby unpaid compensation awards would not be — 


relictions will result in many cases of hardship to the . 


down but he is never out.” 


be ‘oat agi oF pte employment. 
the state or charity, to pad me ae 


ness in an institution. _ io 

Second, there are the badly disabled he 
are unable to find work in industry. These 
the active cuhere alan, ibe men in tihaee ‘ 


eae 
Third, there are the semporasiiy unemolore 


Rng. 


aoe” 
can without i any effort ee 
dulled that they are uncapable of anything 
Some are men who have never found a cong 
have never been able to adjust themselves. IV 
from one Bowery hotel to another. — 
is ill, he seldom goes to the hospital but stays in | 
until his money is used-up. In his weakened co 
takes the first job that turns up. He finds the 
genial or too heavy and it is not long before he 
less. Frequent unemployment makes him mor 
a loafer. These men should be given an opp 
out their abilities in the subsidized workshop. _ 
training some will be glad to give up casual v 
opportunity should be given them if they wish to 
selves of it. As the Salvation Army says, “A mai 


In planning a subsidized workshop there is lit 
to go by. The Employment Industry of © 
Y. M. C. A. which was maintained in 1918-1¢ 
studying, however. This workshop was intended 
_ homeless men who came to the Y. M. COAL hex 
given an opportunity to work out their board and earn 
tle money while waiting for a job. Some badly dis: 
among them men with only one arm, secured perr 
ployment in the industry. They worked at box furr 
at toys. Some of the work was skilled so that m 
sired could receive training. The men were paid 
support them but not enough to encourage them to rer 
the shop after they were capable of working outside. — 

Another interesting workshop is that of the Goo 
dustry in Brooklyn. Cast off clothing, crockery and o} 
are sent to the Industry in Goodwill bags. Men : 
are employed in making over all these damaged goo ] 
are three stores where the rehabilitated articles are sold t 
public. The advantage of this scheme is that in 
with second-hand materials the economic waste of these 
if spoiled, is not as great as it would be with first-cl 
rial. Many of the workers are inefficient and inca b 
doing good work until they are tested out and fin 
proper work. The Goodwill Industry is an unusu 
out place because there are a variety of shops. M 
women may learn carpentry, painting, laundry, milliner 
other trades. “There is definite training in these. jobs a 
the superintendent, believes in flexibility, the men_ 
opportunity to change from one job to another until t 
the right one. Some of the handicapped works x 
permanently in the shop. ; 

The Crawford Shop maintained by the A. I. c 
small workshop for old men. Wooden toys, flower boxes 
baskets are made and disposed of to department sto 
firms and at semi-annual sales. The Seed is ‘open sh 


and although the workers cannot earn large wages 
who visits the shop and sees the contentment the old 
have found, can doubt the value of the work. 

hese few shops only touch the surface of this problem. 
is a definite need for many other subsidized factories. 
Jave made a beginning in the rehabilitation of the dis- 
soldier and civilian who can be trained for a trade. 
must not forget in this more hopeful work that we owe 
thing besides to the man who finds it almost impossible 
ure work without the most careful adjustments being 
le for him. ; 

| Bach year the city is carrying in its institutions the heavy 
tden of men whose only offense has been vagrancy. Would 
ot be cheaper for the city to try the experiment of main- 
g a few subsidized workshops? ~ 

GERTRUDE R. STEIN. 


Cost of Living 


N increase of 104.5 per cent in the cost of living of Amer- 
_ ican .wage-earners between July, 1914, and July, 1920, 
own in the last statement issued by the National Industrial 
ference Board. ‘This increase, according to the board, 
ks a rise of nearly 19 per cent within the last year and 

per cent since March, 1920, the date of the board’s last 
vey of the problem. The announcement continues in part: 
creases between July, 1914, and July, 1920, in the cost 


104.5 per cent 
119 per cent 


thy hy PRR ORO eR Smee CIC Re EOE 58 per cent 
1 a ESTES (ANS ean oO 166 per cent 
mel neat ands Lght: sh. 6 5 cae ose sis} wie ese evo we 66 per cent 
LOSSES UG Ca Ie eS 85 per cent 


‘The information on which the above estimates were 
was obtained from a large number of retail dealers in 
hing and fuel and from brokers and others in close touch 
ith the real estate situation. ‘The retail food price index 
un ers of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics were 
sed in estimating changes in the cost of that item. 
Retail food prices in June and July, 1920, showed an 
entical increase above the pre-war level and represent an 
erage increase of 119 per cent above prices in the year 1913. 
tween July, 1919, and July, 1920, food prices increased 15 
cent, the most marked rise within this period beginuing 
m April, 1920, and continuing to June and July, in which 
mths retail prices of food were higher than any ever before 
orded by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
“The largest increases reported for food items between 
July, 1913, and July, 1920, were as follows: Sugar 382 
er cent, potatoes 368 per cent, flour 164 per cent, corn meal 
133 per cent, rice 114 per cent, bread 113 per cent, ham 112 
er cent, lamb 109 per cent, hens 107 per cent, pork chops 
per cent. 
In July, 1920, sugar cost more than four and three- 
quarters times as much as in July, 1913, potatoes more than 
four and one-half times as much, flour more than two and one- 
alf times as much, and corn meal approximately two and 
One-third times as much. The average cost of a few articles 
creased within the year ending July 15, 1920, but these 
tems were not important in the total food budget. 
In 35 of the 39 cities from which retail prices of food 
e been collected monthly since 1913, the average retail 
increased 100 per cent or more. The largest increase 
orted was from Detroit, Mich., 138 per cent, and the 
allest was from Los Angeles, Cal., 95 per cent. 
“The estimated increase in rents of 58 per cent between 
y, 1914, and July, 1920, is based on figures received from 
' real estate boards and brokers, chambers of commerce and 
¢ organizations in practically all of the cities in the United 
tes having a population of 50,000 or over and in a number 
Of smaller places. Only one community, and that one very 
zall, did not note some advance in rents within this six-year 
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period. In slightly more than one-quarter of the cities report- ~ 


ing, there has been no change in average rents since March, 
1920, and in nearly one-half of them the increase had been 
10 per cent or less. 

“Fighty-six cities reported increases of more than 50 per cent 
in rents between July, 1914, and July, 1920. Among these 
were New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Cleveland. On the other 
hand, in Boston, St. Louis, San Francisco and a number of 
smaller cities the increase had averaged less than 50 per cent. 

“All reports indicated a continued shortage of houses and 
rising rents. 

“The average cost of clothing for wage-earners in the 
United States decreased 4 per cent between March, 1920, 
and July, 1920. Clothing prices in July were, however, 166 
per cent above the prevailing level in July, 1914. Between 
July, 1919, and July, 1920, the average increase in the cost 
of clothing was 33 per cent. 

“Retail prices of anthracite and bituminous coal were 
obtained from 115 dealers in 43 cities. Averages of these 
indicate that between July, 1914, and July, i920, stove anthra- 
cite increased 85.5 per cent, chestnut anthracite 81.4 per cent 
and bituminous coal 103.1 per cent. Inasmuch as price 
increases for anthracite in the districts where anthracite is 
most important as fuel were greater than the average for the 
country as a whole, and the same was true of bituminous 
coal, it is estimated that the total increase in the cost of coal 
for domestic use between July, 1914, and July, 1920, was 92 
per cent. | 

“Light is a less important item of expense in the families of 
average wagé-earners than is fuel. Gas and electricity for 
domestic use increased in price about 15 per cent within the 
six-year period. Combining these increases according to the 
importance of expenditures for each by average families, it 


appears that the total increase in the cost of fuel, heat and 


light combined was 66 per cent between 1914 and 1920. 
“Changes in carfare were reported from 153 cities. 
had been raised in 120 of these since 1914 and had remained 
unchanged in 33. It is estimated that the average increase in 
carfares for the country as a whole, between 1914 and 1920, 
was not more than 40 per cent. i 
““Doctors’ fees and the price of newspapers had been raised 


unevenly since 1914. Candy, tobacco, household furnishings — * 
More insurance | 


and supplies showed large increases in cost. 
was being carried, church contributions had been increased and 
organization dues had been raised. All of these factors indi- 
cate that the total increase in the cost of sundries between 
July, 1914, and July, 1920, averages 85 per cent. 


Night Work in Norway 


Ae interesting statement of the attitude of Norwegian 
women toward night work is set forth by Betzy Kjels- 


berg, a government factory inspector of Norway, who has ~ 


recently been visiting this country. Mrs. Kjelsberg opposes 
the specific protective legislation for women but at the same 


time seeks a general prohibition that might work. She would — 


extend this even to include newspapers. 
situation she says in part: 

“I am against special protection laws for women except 

for pregnant women and women feeding children- under one 
year of age, because I believe that we are furthering the cause 
of good protection laws best by working towards the prohi- 
bition of all absolutely unnecessary night work. 
- “It is hard to see old worn-out men and young boys in the 
most dangerous period of development work during the night. 
Many calamities take place in the middle of the night when 
the workers are most tired. 

“The night is meant for sleeping and therefore all work 
which is carried on for capitalistic interests should be pro- 
hibited, and likewise all work which takes place in order to 
satisfy an exacting and unreflecting public. We have thus 
in Norway prohibition against work during the night in 


Summarizing the 


Fares 


_ Then it will be for men to lament the loss of the 


ay I will work for the gradual elimination of night 
ards men as well as women. I feel convinced that 
h countries where the question of women’s night 
k ie of great importance on account of the fact that it is 


it will aga ae now we ees eee the 
strong enough to stand it. . 

fs regards the attitude of the Norwegian ‘women toward 
yee here are divided opinions on the subject. The 
ations of women in trade and commerce, tele- 
are ceoposing ue es and in this Bec 


Pd 


t, but in the commission which is now at work revis- 

v there will at. any rate be a minority of at least 

ri —as a majority of pve 7, ophpeing absolute pro- 

work for women. 

Be e Ww t her first factory inspection. aes in 1892. It 
| revise in 1909 and in 1915. Any special protection laws 

we rkers | we have never had, except in eonta 


‘ 
fi 


% 


y cae he processes which are covered by the 
eet after childbirth. 
ave the right to demand Sih weeks’ rest prior 


Saciles: prohibited for pregnant women to work in 
‘unhealthy. processes during pregnancy. This is what 

in the way of protection laws for grown up women 
Under the consideration of the law of 1909 it 
ttempted to insert stipulations prohibiting work of 
‘at night. The proposal, however, was voted down 

orthing. — In Norway all work for women as well as 
f is prohibited between 9 P. M. and 6 A. M. except: 


ak lia those processes where the nature of the work demands con- 
ity. For instance in gas, electricity works, melting huts, etc. — 

. Overtime work, This, however, is limited by law as regards 
mber of hours in which work may be performed. 


boilers, etc. 

In dairies it is permitted for persons above 16 years of age 

0 receive.and to forward milk, but not to refine same. 

5. In accordance with permission from the government, as for in- 

stance under pressure of work, where it is of special public interest 

to have an order completed (the repairing of steamers, etc. .)s 

6. By special permission in each case in seasonal work, in order to 
prevent decay of raw materials (canning factories). 

“We have no big industry in Norway. We had in all on 
January I, 1919, 7,091 industrial establishments, of which 

1,913 were situated in Christiania. 

“These establishments employ almost 170, 000 persons— 
115,118 men and 34,978 women, 11,628 minor boys and 
6,240 minor girls. Only 661 childeen between 12-14 years 
-are employed in our entire industry under the act and their 
working time is limited to about 2-3 hours per day. 


Ts 


aa iy gaara Ge eH oe: in F pstieiiie’ ° daily 


n & apers, but I hope that we shall succeed here also. — 


paths vai AEE - say, the Sabet is not . 


nd that therefore the men may work hard—they are. 


t try ‘to aeary os as ae ibe ree sail hatha in 


ings of all. 


‘atch and necessary preparatory work, as for instance heating 


on a hale hes ee women’s. Spork at 
Norway ¢ a scarcity of labor and ‘women 
at night without special reasons arising from A 
each individual. 


there is Rion of rae Sb eee Hct 
the workers of both sexes, and I be the 


clin ae other ok irs systems by 
_of the division of profits. The arrangement bec 
as of Shia ee I last. pee it was no ann 


abidias es will a the eager be: is ar extra. compe 
fund which will equal 40 per cent of the company 
for the year in excess of 7 per cent upon the i inves 
The fund will be distributed to employes in the propo 
which the actual earnings of each bear to the aggreg: 
The distribution will be made partly in ca 
partly in 7 per cent preferred stock of the. compan bu 
right to pay all in cash is reserved. The appari 
shares of preferred stock at par is also given. it 
_For the benefit of managers and executives 
- 20 per cent of the company’s profit in excess of the 
cent on invested capital will be set aside. This will b 
tributed in a manner similar to the employes’ fund 
those who have been continuously employed dur 
dar year for which the distribution is made are 
share in the profits. Discharge after the year of servi 
not, however, cause a forfeiture of the right to share i 
fund which has previously been earned. (ae 
By the terms of this plan it thus appears that thr 
are to share in the prosperity of the corporation. m 
managers, and the invested capital are all to receiv 
wages, salaries and interest. After these first charg Si 
met, the wage workers and the stockholders wi 
40 per cent of the company’s earnings and the managt 
will be accorded 20 per cent. This is poe uh a step to 
constitutionalizing industry. — 


Joint Pension Plad | 


ONE solution of the industrial pension problem i is of 
by the plan for sickness, disability and old age pe 
which is being worked out by the National Brotherhox 
Operative Potters, affiliated with the American Feder: 
of Labor, and the employers in the pottery industry. Acco 
ing to the tentative draft of the plan the. government o: 
pension fund would be vested in twelve directors, six of 
would be appointed by employers’ associations and six ) 
union. When a plan is fully agreed on by the representati 
of both sides it will be submitted toa esr m vote of 
organization concerned. yy 


H to propose the term social defectives as a designa: 
for persons who prove themselves inadequate for social 
spite of the fact that individual intellectual qualities 
ined by any set tests may be within the limits of 
The abnormality consists in defects in the balance 
rdination of individual qualities which prevent them 
ing able to follow a social as opposed to an anti-social 
The defectiveness is shown in behavior, for the 
are not defective in the present terms of our definition 
tal defect; they are not insane and can be differentiated 
y ways from the sane criminal. Their behavior shows 
ure of psychopathic and criminalistic tendencies. 
Hychiatrists call individuals of this type constitutional psy- 
t hs, a term too forbidding to expect the public to take 
Terms like that frighten the public away. To se- 
heir attention terms must be used which immediately 
he condition described with their own experience, so 
eader would say, “ Why yes! I know some one like 
ence the term social defective. 
attention has been attracted to social defectives in three 
irst, in no small number, as a practitioner of medicine. 
“no one needs to be a physician to be familiar with indi- 
il cases of wayward boys and girls who are the despair of 
amilies. In childhood they have been remarked as dif- 
from the other children in vague ways, less amenable 
uction, less able to carry through a fixed purpose, more 
, more easily offended, more passionate and more prone 
mit acts which disturb the routine of family life. Most 
m are untruthful and gain no clear conception of the 
property, pilfer with or without purpose, seek dis- 
companionship, or else solitude, and are generally in- 
ious with the family. With advancing years, the 
e apt to be truants, get involved in dishonorable actions, 
venereal diseases early and often, and the girls have 
specially safeguarded with respect to their virtue. 
nitions and the lessons of wrong-doing influence their 


reformatories, adolescents of this class are collected 

rge numbers, nervous, irritable, undependable, not insane 
“defective. At the New York State Reformatory at Bed- 
J, although actual mental defect as determined by the 
oratory of Social Hygiene was demonstrated in only 27 
. at of the population, the girls are, for the most part, un- 
le, excitable, afraid, suspicious. “They are sent there for 
m, but it is yet to be shown that any considerable propor- 
the inmates have the capacity to demonstrate an ability 
e good when leading an unsupervised life in the world. 
ips with the adoption of a more careful classification of 
d more thoughtfully conceived methods of occupation, 


x 


kked for even under present conditions, but that this im- 
ent will be sufficiently marked to justify a continuance 
policy of turning all of these unfortunate girls, so many 
m are helpless social defectives, back on the community 
expiration of their three-years’ sentence is one which 
be seriously questioned. One is more prone to question 

e becomes more and more familiar with their social his- 

which record repeated and seemingly unnecessary 


a 


[his class of social defectives is receiving more and more 
tion from scientific men whose life-work is the study of 
rmal personalities which reveal themselves in behavior. 

a recent survey of three thousand military delinquents 

d at the United States Disciplinary Barracks at Fort 
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ng, education, etc., an improvement in this respect may. 


Social Defectives 


ward some facts which throw considerable light on this ques- 
tion. Out of this large assembly the number of cases of insane 
and of so-called mental defect was, as compared with the 
records of civil institutions, remarkably low. The balance, 
the overwhelming majority, were individuals described as be- 
ing handicapped by temperamental difficulties, which were held 
in large part responsible for their troubles. They were roughly 
divisible into those who were abnormally ego-centric and the 
hair-trigger types whose reactions to the social environment 
were too hasty and ill-considered to enable them to get along 
in the community without constantly falling into personal diffi- 
culties. 

The reactions of this class are temperamental and result 


from personality or composite defects, rather than from de-. 


fects in the sphere of general intelligence. As Dr. T. H. 
Haines, in an excellent article on The Mental Examinations 
of Juvenile Delinquents, remarks: 


The mental organization of a fifteen-year-old is quite as much a 
matter of his loves and hates, and his persistency in striving for the 


things he loves—his power for continuity and concentration of atten- © 


tion, as it is a matter of clarity and penetrating power in his mental 
vision. And these emotional and volitional elements in the organiza- 


tion of his character are the factors of prime importance in relation 


to his delinquency. What he feels has a more intimate relationship) 
with his offensive conduct than what he does not know. ; 


So far, psychological tests refer to the sphere of general in- 
Until such time as tests are devised to determine 
life, a 


telligence. 
the defects in the “feeling” or “ temperamental ” 
sphere which controls to greater or less extent motives to ac- 
tion, capacities to learn, to adapt oneself to new situations, to 
concentrate attention, we must rely on other means of identify- 
ing such defects in individuals. 
ignore them simply because we have not as yet created any 


clinical or psychological category to which they may justly 5 ag 


belong. 


The recognition of this class is both possible and practical 
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It would be folly further to — a : 


in spite of the fact that no single psychiatric or psychological 


examination might be able to single them out. 


and psychological examination, plus social history. ‘The ex- 
amination itself reveals instability, temperamental lack of in- 
hibition, paranoid trend. Not enough by itself, but when 
fortified by social histories which record a succession of need- 
less failures, there is established a pathological condition as 
fundamental as mental defect and even more liable than it 


to bring the unfortunate possessor into conflict with the law; 


a condition which a humane society is bound to protect. 

If, then, it is admitted that there is a temperamental or 
personality defect, or social defectiveness, which, whatever its 
psychological or physical origin may be, produces persistent 
anti-social vagaries of conduct, it is clearly the part of wis- 
dom and economy to turn our ‘minds to some policy of recon- 
struction or salvation by which the community may be re- 
lieved of unnecessary delinquencies, money be saved to the 
state, and a greater sum of happiness be assured to those who 
must be classed in this rubric. 

The delinquents themselves are destined to come to the sur- 
face by way of the courts, truant and probation officers and 
by application of parents, and the problem in the first instance 
is one of delinquency. 

As things now are in New York the sentence is fixed, and, 
while relieved by parole, boards of managers of correctional 
institutions are bound to discharge all inmates at the end of 
the term, in spite of the fact that so often it is self-evident 
that in so discharging them they are condemning them to 
conditions which soon lead to death, 


The means 
for such recognition consist in a combination of psychiatric © 
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sense of reality, which is veiled for the insane and t 
tive, and see themselves missing the good things of 
reasons that they can neither understand nor prevent, 
the world they are constantly in trouble and unhapp 7, 
lose their health, and often their lives, whereas in the i 
tion they are in excellent health and have the enjo nen 
tasks regularly performed. 
The task of devising a humane method of protecti 
these helpless persons will be easy if public opinion ( 
brought to realize that the social defective is a grim fa 
is just as much the plaything of fate as the mental de 
_ PEARCE BAILEY, 


The method of an indeterminate sentence would correct 
many of these difficulties. There would be a greater incen- 
tive for inmates of correctional institutions to lend themselves 
more readily to the training there offered them, those who 
‘promise well could be released early on probation; those in 
whom social defectiveness was unmistakable would be held 
for longer training, possibly under a colony system. Many 
objections will have to be met before any such plan can be 
put into operation. But those who raise the objections are 
requested to remember that these socially defective persons 
are the most unhappy and the most unfortunate that the state 
has to deal with in a parental capacity. They retain a clear 


Resolutions of the International Association of Chiefs of Police 


Adopted at the twenty-seventh annual meeting in Detroit, June roth, when four- 
hundred chiefs of police from all over the United States were 
in attendance 


Regarding Interpretation of Police 
Functions 


WHEREAS, many universities, colleges, research bureaus 
and voluntary civic organizations are conducting social 
and health surveys and other forms of research with a 
view to improving the moral standards of the peoples, and 
increasing their effectiveness-as members of their respec- 
tive Communities; and 


WHEREAS, such organizations are showing from time 
to time, by means of their investigations, how the com- 
munities in which they are working may reduce crime in 
their midst by the correction of unfortunate social condi- 
tions such as interfere with the attainment of a high level 
of morality and of health and are thereby pointing out the 
ways whereby particular communities may work to pre- 
vent the development of criminals in their midst; and 


WHEREAS, many universities, colleges, research bureaus 
and voluntary civic organizations, on the basis of their 
investigations are building up central bureaus or clearing 
houses of criminal records which incorporate criminal his- 
tories with other data, such as family records maintained 
for the usual purposes of social welfare in the files of vari- 
ous civic bodies; and 


WHEREAS, such bureaus are already - of inestimable 
value to criminal courts, police forces and other organiza- 
tions and individuals of constructive vision; therefore be 
it 

‘RESOLVED, First, that the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, in convention assembled, approve such ac- 
tivities of reputable organizations as those referred to in 
the preamble. 


Second, that the activities of such organizations, inasfar 
as they aim to assist in the prevention of crime and to facil- 
itate the apprehension of criminals and procedure against 
them, be interpreted by this association as lying within the 
scope of police function. 


found in the files of organizations for social welfare and 
thereby to make complete in one record the full devel ; 
mental history of individual criminals; and be it further 


RESOLVED, that these resolutions be inscribed in the’ 
minutes of this association and published in the annual 
proceedings. ¥ 


Relating to Suppression of Prostitution and 
Control of Venereal Diseases 3 


WHEREAS, prostitution is the main source of the vene- 
real diseases which cause inestimable economic loss as well 
as broken lives and homes; and BS 


Wuereas, the United States government during the 
war carried on a relentless campaign for the repression 
of prostitution and the control of venereal diseases, which 
resulted in keeping the army and navy fit to fight, wit 
a corresponding benefit to the civil population; and 


WueErREAS, the federal government, through the Publie 
Health Service and the Interdepartmental Social Hy- 
giene Board, continues to assist the states with federal 
appropriations and personnel; and ze 


WHEREAS, the main burden of law enforcement falls 
upon police departments which are sometimes inadequate- 
ly equipped with laws, personnel and funds; be it f 


RESOLVED, that the International Association of Police . 
Chiefs endorses the campaign for the repression of pros- 
titution and the control of venereal \diseases, and believes 
that it should be continued with redoubled vigor here- 
after and also urges the adoption by the states and municip- 
alities of better laws for the accomplishment of such pur- 
pose and the appropriation of larger s sums for its fulfill- 
ment. 
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i BOOK REVIEWS 
ig The Widening Field of Social Work 


SoclAL WORKER 
tu, C. R. Atlee. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 
epndon. 286 pp. Price 6s.; by mail of 
é SURVEY $1.90. 
his book is interesting for two reasons. 
iresents in a compact, easily read style the 
| of social work as it is conceived in 
land at the present time, and carries 
| istently a point of view which typifies the 
ficant contrast between the fundamental 
eptions behind the movement for social 
! fare of.the present day as compared with 
decades ago or more. 
he author’s conception of social work is 
ciently broad to include two meanings. 
describes social work “in its narrower 
Nie” as denoting a fairly distinct sphere of 
jan activity but he wishes to emphasize 
f at the same time he is keeping a more 
Inded meaning in view. This more ex- 
ded meaning is described as follows: 
) The. social worker is in high company, 
t| social service is not-the preserve of the 
ish worker, the charity-monger and the 
istician, but is the legacy of the prophets. 
lial service is not the monopoly of the 
% nor is it confined to any one class; 
s not a particular set of activities so 
‘ch as an attitude of mind to all human 
ons. It is the demand that their existence 
tmembers of society, and as members of 
articular part of that society, makes on 
“Men and women. It is essentially the 
ay of citizenship not only to the city and 
‘state but to the world.” 
he author succeeds admirably in illum- 
“ing this conception of social work. It is 
ted in the preface that the book “aims 


eae in social work of some kind 
th a general sketch of the opportunities of 
evice that present themselves. “The 
ious opportunities offered in_ social 
yk in England are discussed, and 
‘author has succeeded in individualizing 
em. The type of person toward whom the 
ok is directed is furnished with ‘the kind 
contrasts between various programs of 
fferent organizations which form a neces- 
‘ry basis for intelligent choice. 
‘The value for American social workers 
yes not lie in the direct purpose of the 
ithor. American social workers who are 
terested in the sources from which many 
merican movements have sprung will be 
ad of the opportunity afforded by the book 
_tead briefly of the present status of such 
ovements in England. Many of our most 
ibstantial social movements have been 
sliberately transplanted from England. 
his is true of the charity organization move- 
ent and of the settlements, to each of which 
msiderable space is devoted. 
To an American social worker possibly the 
lief interest of the book is the philosophy 
f the author. He emphasizes strongly the 
end away from the belief that social wel- 
ire can be promoted through the efforts. of 
dividuals and groups of persons to organr 
e for the purpose of attacking particular 
cial ills, who resort at times to proposals to 
more or léss passive legislature for legis- 
ition needed to correct ‘evils that cannot be 
ealt with otherwise. He reflects also a 
iodern faith in the power of the community 
s such to deal with the conditions that 
lenace social welfare, whether these be in 
le. psychology of the individual or in the en- 
ironment in which he lives. 
hatever one may think of it there is 


no mistaking the tendency in this direction, 
and it is a sound tendency. Disease, poverty, 
crime, ignorance, the hazards of industry 
cannot be reckoned with except through com- 
munity control, effecting itself in legislation 
when necessary. Social improvement worked 
out along these lines may be slower and 
carry its own disadvantages, but with ref- 
erence to the major problems of ‘social wel- 
fare it could hardly be achieved without 
community action. The greatest danger to 
sound development along this line lies in the 
tendency of its advocates to claim for it 
more rapid progress than is possible. 

A large part of the book is devoted to the 
opportunities for social service which volun- 
teers find; much of it in connection with 
private agencies. Although the author ap- 
parently believes that much of such work is 
valuable only if it is attached to a strong 
social program under community control, he 
gives it full credit, and one may infer that 
he believes it to be indispensable to the 
larger program. The larger program 
depends upon an enlghiened public opinion, 
and there is no more effective. way of creat- 
ing it than by wide-spread participation on 
the part of citizens in organized social work. 
His desire to emphasize the trend away from 
individualistic social work, however, results 
in strong criticism of the charity organization 
society movement which in this country 
would hardly apply. 

The book is the first of a series of volumes 
—The Social Science Library—published in 
connection with the Ratan Tata Department 
of the University of London, the other 
volumes of which discuss presumably in 
considerable detail, special forms of social 
work as carried on in England. 

The volume under review is described as 
an attempt to show what are the qualifica- 
tions and training desirable in the social 
worker. A similar attempt for the American 
social worker would discuss this particular 
aspect quite differently. The chapter devoted 
to the qualifications and training of social 
workers hardly suggests that social work 
has yet defined for itself a field or devel- 
oped a scientific content which would justify 
it in regarding itself as a profession in the 


making. ‘This step American social work 


has clearly taken. 

Neither in the definition of a field nor 
in the development of a scientific content 
can American social work as yet justify a 


‘claim to complete professional recognition. 


Progress, however, is unmistakably in that 
direction. Comparison of any one of a dozen 
fields of American social work at the present 
time with its status ten years ago would 
show a much more fundamental and more 
precise analysis of its problems, and the 
marshalling of a much wider range of re- 
sources, including more definite methods 
which practitioners in such fields are expected 
to master. In any field of activity the more 
that is known about its problems, and the 
more knowledge and skill which it is possi- 
ble to bring to bear upon them, the greater 
demands will the field make upon its practi- 
tioners. - Such problems are sufficiently com- 
plex, and the vocational resurces of those who 
deal with them are sufficiently scientific, so 
that those who work at them successfully are 
in the way to a professiunal status. At the 
same time it becomes possible to provide 
prospective workers in the field with the re- 
quisite equipment through organized train- 


ing, and such training in an educational 

institution tends to become indispensable. 

American social work has not yet reached 

that point, but there are evidences that it is 

on the way. PorTER R. LEE. 
* * * 

Motion STUDY FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

By Frank B. and Lillian Moller Gilbreth. 

E. P. Dutten & Co. 165 pp. Illustrated. 

Price $4; by mail of the Survey $4.25. 

One modern efficiency engineer has applied 
his scientific methods to a very human prob- 
lem—the reeducation of the handicapped. 
In Major Gilbreth the crippled man finds an 
enthusiastic advocate, for he has a vision of 
the economic and spiritual value of the re- 
habilitated worker. His appreciation of the 
problem of the disabled man and the means 
necessary to his rehabilitation is very 
clearly shown in his chapters.on measure- 
ment of the Human Factor in Industry, and 
The New Education. 

The authors maintain that there is “one 
best way” in every industrial process, and 
that way can best be determined by a study 
of the methods of experts as revealed by 
motion pictures so taken as to show the 
path of the motion and the time required. 
The method by which the actual measure- 
ment is done is rather technical, but when 
transferred to the simultaneous cycle motion 
chart shows what each member of the body 
is doing each fraction of a second during 
the operation. The best way of performing 
an operation having been determined, the 
authors maintain that the cripple should be 
taught that method. ' Their enthusiastic 
claim is, “We have worked out in the labor- 
atory the methods by which suitable occu- 
pations for’cripples of any type may be de- 
termined and also methods by which train- 
ing in these occupations may be transferred 
to the crippled learner.” 

Much is said about the problem of the 
crippled soldier, for most of the chapters of 


the book were papers read before meetings 


of engineers in 1917 and 1918 when that 
subject was receiving much attention. But 
the authors show a very keen appreciation 
of the fact that the large and continuing 
problem is the man disabled in modern 
industry. J. C. Faris. 
2 2 © 

A SERVICE oF Love IN War Time—American 

Friends’ Relief Work in Europe, 1917-1919. 

By Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan Co. 284 

ae Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 

ehide 

It is easier to sigh for the book which 
this might have been than to criticize Mr. 
Jones’s book for what it is. I could wish 
less emphasis on the inner experience and 
more details as to the outward work; less 
emphasis on individual conscience and more 
on the general lessons to be drawn from 
great experiences corporately shared. I 
could wish, too, for a less sentimental title. 
But having mourned for the unwritten book, 
we still have Mr. Jones’s simple, sincere, 
straightforward story of how the Quakers 
met the shock of war and how they served 
in America and abroad. 

War is the great leveler. War harnesses 
individuals and sects to haul its Juggernaut 
car. It tries to drag all things into its sery- 
ice, down to a dead level of uniformity. 
Yet even in wartime we have need of non- 
cenformists. There is work which only they 
can do; important, vital work. In the arti- 
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ficial unity which war fosters we sometimes 
overlook the high social value of those stiff- 


“necked groups whose tradition is not our 


tradition, whose will is not our will, whose 
conscience is not our conscience, and we 
recognize too late that there ‘are other im- 
portant tasks than that to which we have 
set ourselves—the task of dragging Jugger- 
naut’s car over the bodies of the enemy. 
Now the work to which the Quakers set 
themselves was to heal the wounds of war, 
and these wounds would not wait until the 
war was won; some of them had to be 
healed while the war was on. It was a 
work for which they were peculiarly fitted; 
it enabled them to turn to active account 
their status as conscientious objectors. They 
risked their lives like soldiers; they were 
just as “loyal” as any other Americans in 
France or at home; they withstood hard- 
ships as bravely and served as faithfully. 
Thousands of Quaker men and women 
served at home; hundreds served abroad, 
cultivating the empty fields, rebuilding the 
ruined houses of the peasants, putting up 
maisons ‘démontables, caring for the health 
of children, educating them, running mater- 
nity hospitals, and in the midst of the great 


_ German drives evacuating French civilians 


x 


and soldier wounded of three armies side 
by side with American army and Red Cross 
personnel. The Red Cross and the Quakers 
were in close touch throughout the war, and 
as the 'Red.Cross officer in charge of the 
evacuations reported to his headquarters, 
“The Quakers were invaluable.” 
; EpwarD Eyre HUNT. 

f * * * 
“ PussyFooT ” JOHNSON 

By F. A. McKenzie. Fleming H. Revell 

Co. 193 pp. Illustrated. ,Price, $1.50; by 

mail of the Survey $1.70. 

“ Pussyfoot” Johnson belongs to the epic 
period of the West. In a lifetime spent for 
the prohibition movement he has, to be sure, 
been chiefly journalist, speaker, and all- 
around propagandist. But the outstanding 
picture in this unassuming story of his work 
is as enforcement officer among the Indians. 
Entering a tough little town in Indian Ter- 
ritory and hearing that a “bad” man had 
threatened to shoot him on sight, Johnson 
took a gun in each hand and started down 


the middle of the street for all the world like . 
’ William S. Hart and the other cowboy heroes 


of the movies. Hard-headed, quick-witted, a 
big muscular man who won many cases with 
his fists before he took them into court, John- 


_ son was the chief field agent for the Indian 
office in its attempt to break up what was 


perhaps the most.shameful aspect of the 
illicit sale of liquor—the debauching of the 
government’s wards. He had the cordial 
backing of both Commissioner Leupp and 
President Roosevelt and gave it up only when 
he was retired along with many another 
strenuous government official during the 
softer days of the Taft administration. 
Mr. McKenzie’s book verifies in every par- 
ticular the newspaper reports that Johnson’s 
gameness when he lost his eye put prohibi- 
tion on the map in Great Britain well before 


its time. Perhaps the most significant thing 


‘land will be dry by 1930. 


in the book is Johnson’s prophecy that Eng- 
He has proved 
himself no mean prophet at home. And there 
are two significant events which the English 
author records but does not put in the per- 
spective which students of prohibition in 
America would give them—the beginning of 
local option (in Scotland) and the first dry 
statements by large employers, such as the 
recent American interview in which Lord 
Leverhulme held that England must go dry 
or definitely fall behind the United States in 
the competition for world markets. In this 


‘country. local option has always been the be- 


ginning of the end, and when the normal 
prohibition group begins to draw to its ranks 
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resourceful outsiders it rapidly gathers bulk 
and standing. 

The book sets forth the chief facts of 
Johnson’s life but fails to give an idea of the 
man’s mind and how it works. One who has 
written steadily for years must, even in the 
hurly-burly of propaganda journalism, have 
set down some indications of the background 
from which his robust actions have sprung. 

5: ARTHUR P. KELLOGG. 
* * % 
TRAVELING PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS 

By Mary Swain Routzahn. Russell Sage 
_ Foundation. 151 pp. Illustrated. Price 

$1.50; by’ mail of the Survey $1.65. 

There is something in America which has 
made her the foremost propagandist in the 
world. With an intensity which is at once 
the admiration and despair of the other 
countries we have developed the art of sell- 
ing, be it merchandise or ideas. In the field 
of commercial advertising we are producing 
an almost overwhelming mass and variety 
of material. Important steps have been 
taken by the advertising leaders in the direc- 
tion of systematic study of the subject and 
of evaluating the comparative effectiveness 
of different methods. Dealers in educational 
ideas have not been so fortunate. An im- 
mense amount of time and money is wasted 
by the social or health educator because he 
can nowhere readily profit by the experience 
of others who have struggled more or less 
successfully with the same problems that he 
is facing. ; 

Mrs. Routzahn’s book supplies in an ad- 
mirably constructive manner a summarized 
experience of some seventy-five educational 
tours by railroad trains and motor vehicles. 
Far from being a mere catalog of historical 
data—though the appendix contains a valu- 
able reference list of train, trolley, truck and 
other traveling campaigns—the author has 
built her material into a well constructed 
outline study of the subject. The book 
should be invaluable to health officials, agri- 
cultural educators, and propagandists of 
whatever character. ‘While no particular 
effort is made to evaluate the traveling cam- 
paign as a method of spreading information, 
the anthology of carefully edited practical 
experience ought to make possible the raising 
of this method to still more original and 
more effective heights, PHitip S. PLATT. 

* * ® 
LADIES OF GRECOURT 
‘By Ruth Gaines. E. P. Dutton & Co. 246 
pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the’ SurvEY 
$2.75. 

The story of the American women who 
served in France during the war is a chap- 
ter of honor, and, high on the roll is the tale 
of that group of Red Cross workers who 
called themselves the Smith College Relief 
Unit. It was extraordinary enough for 
women to serve at all in the war zone, but 
this unit served continuously, for nine months 
in close proximity to the trenches, and when 
the great German drive in the Somme fell 
like a tidal wave on their villages, they 
promptly organized their personnel into an 
automobile ferry service which carried them 
time and again into the very heart of the 
fighting and bore back load after load of 
helpless civilians and wounded soldiers. 

Miss Gaines’ story is a narrative of how 
the unit organized, how it got to France, 
and what it did when it got there. The 
book is primarily for Smith College alumni, 
and they can well be proud of their record, 
but secondarily it is for the wider) public 
whose interest in the war-doings of others 
is not yet dulled, especially those whose in- 
terest in the work of American women over- 


. seas has survived the war of attrition over 


the League of Nations and our general emo- 
tional sagging back into international de- 
spair. 


_ this earth of ours: the work which—li 


-his book bears the subtitle, The Fundamenta 


15 a Bae iia t 


Reconstruction here at home is i 
but this brief story of what happ 
France tells something of the spirit 
which our home problems should be | 
The unit occupied itself with other 
than heroic gestures during German 
sives; most of its work -was the gri 
gruelling, prosaic, day to day labor of 
ing up the morale of the peasant ref 
among whom they lived, and the rest 
of a semblance of normal life to the d 
fields and shattered towns. It is enoug 
say that they did it. Their work is 
of the only enduring work which we 


of the Commission for Relief in Belg 
can survive the waves of German off 
because it builds in the hearts of the 
It is this kind of work which surviv 
shevism and capitalism alike, for the : 
continues to make alive no matter how 1 
the letter kills. 
The Smith College alumni have ma 
new high record of collegiate service. 
tale of how it was done is worth 
and adding to one’s permanent library. 
Epwarp Eyre H 

* * * 


SANITATION FOR PuBLic HEALTH NURSES 
By Hibbert Winslow Hill. Macmills 
211 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of th 
VEY $1.55. 
Books may be roughly classified ant 

which are essentially subjective and 

which are essentially objective in view 

Those who know and admire Dr. Hill wi 

be surprised that his new book is o 

former type. It is not Sanitation by 

but Hill on Sanitation, as the lawyers p 
The author’s compelling personality dom 

nates both general choice of topics and d 

tailed conclusions. Dr. Hill believes # 

“our chief endeavor for a long time yet m 

lie in preventing sickness, not in promot 

health,” and that “no ordinary cleanline 
can have preventive effect in any diseas 

know of caused by germs.” Therefore, y 


of Public Health, it is devoted chiefly 
problems of isolation and immunology 
touches but lightly upon such great mode 
movements as the infant welfare camp 
and the campaign for better nutrition z 
school children. x 
Furthermore, Dr. Hill places a low esti 
upon the vital resistance factor in dis 
aside from the specific immunity conferre 
a previous attack or by vaccination. 
public health workers would demur a 
conclusion that tuberculosis is not more co 
mon among the poor than among the rich a 
is not specifically favored by the inhal 
of certain kinds of crystalline dusts, 
the statement that tuberculosis is relative 
common among old people as among yout 
people runs counter to very definite statist 
evidence. es 
It seems ungracious, however, td cri 
details in so stimulating a work. Miss G 
ner’s series of textbooks for public healt 
nurses, of which this is one, are intended ¢ 
a source of inspiration and suggestion 
the graduate nurse, rather than as on 


texts 
the student. This purpose Dr. Hill’s 
should admirably fulfil. Dr. Hill stands se 
ond only to Dr. Chapin as a pioneer in di 
veloping the modern science of epidemiolog 
and his chapters on the general course of a 
infections disease (illustrated by an illum 
nating new diagram), on the diagnosis af 
etiology of the commoner specific commut 
icable diseases, on immunity and on epid 
iology are sound in substance and brilliant 
form. They merit the careful perusal « 
every public health worker, for the physic 
will find their clarity illuminating and 
layman will be charmed by their epigra 
matic force. C. E. A. WINsLo' 
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i) JEWISH WORLD RELIEF 
/HAT good will a little more: bread 
‘do? What comfort will a better coat 
ii-when people are condemned to death 
| re? As the entire situation in which 
“pean Jewry finds itself was uncovered 
'» the world conference at Karlsbad, last 
#, as there arose before you a picture 
1 mdreds of thousands cohdemned to 
@; as you thought that all you had come 
#} was to plan how to give another meal 
‘other warm coat, you felt like the war- 
“vho feeds the condemned before he is 
Wted. This was not said in such words 
My of the delegates, but it was undoubt- 
# he sentiment in many hearts. 
ere were one hundred delegates repre- 
ig twenty-two countries. But not every 
“elief organization in every country par- 
Wted. Among the prominent bodies that 
ot participate was the American Joint 
libution Committee and the workmen’s 
3s of Poland, Russia and other countries. 
Mover, the representation of some of the 
Mries was only nominal and would not 
the test of ordinary credentials, such as 
required at any American convention. 
& the conference was one of the most, 
't the most, representative that has met 
many years. It was a remarkable gath- 
* of men who have been active in relief 
; during all these years of suffering. 
jiere were some wonderful types whom 
must admire, no matter how much one 
treed with them, such as Dr. Chayes, 
* rabbi of Vienna, Professor Simonsen 
fopenhagen, Soloveitchik from Lithuania, 
i Pattack, Anita Miller, Usishkin, Sok- 
i and many others who gave the con- 
ace a dignity and sincerity seldom sur- 
ed. There were Polish and Galician 
jis in their long coats. and with their 
“ Dayes,”’ surrounded by their suites and 
‘wers similarly attired, as well as clean- 
ven European and American Jews and all 
ir kinds between them, even Jews from 
Bast, Arabian and ‘Turkish—all mixed in 
audience and among the delegates. 
he first three days were devoted to re- 
s from the different countries. Horrible 
ies of death, suffering, starvation and 
jecution were circulated even before the 
erence opened. ‘The delegates had just 
_to honor the hundred thousand dead 
the Ukraine when Dr. Chayes read the 
: chapter of persecution and murder dur- 
the “ White Terror” in Hungary. “Why 
Jews making a secret of the ‘ White Ter- 
» in Hungary,” he asked. Then he re- 
d most horrible tales. Some of the facts 
made known before by the British 
or Party which had sent an investiga- 
“commission to Hungary resulting in 
boycott against Hungary by the Euro- 
n trade unions. Dr. Chayes gave due 
Jit to the labor movement and wanted to 
w why the Jews all over the world were 
“concerned about this situation than the 
or movement, 
[kraine, Hungary, the fear of wholesale 
ighter of Jews in Poland at the time and 
actual occurrence of new pogroms along 
line of retreat of the Polish army were 
the minds of the delegates when the con- 
ence was opened. Under such circum- 
ices the relief work looked a petty effort 
compared with what seemed ought to be 
e. The crying need of the hour, it was 
, is a gathering for the purpose of con- 
ting what can be done to stop pogroms, 
cotts, discrimination and official and un- 
ial hounding and torturing. 
ut this was a relief conference, and if 


ttempted to do anything else it could do- 
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no good and perhaps a great deal of harm. 
And as a relief conference it could do work 
only if it had the knowledge or the faith that 
the more important work of safeguarding the 


lives of our people was being secured 
through another channel. Thus faith lack- 
ing, the conference was bound to go on hesi- 
tatingly, aimlessly and with no prospect of 
fully meeting the great need of the hour. 
Yet it did accomplish a great deal, depend- 
ing, of course, upon the manner in which the 
resolutions will be carried out. 

First, an information center will be es- 
tablished in London in charge of a central 
committee whose duty it will be to make all 
information regarding conditions, the com- 
mon knowledge of all. We cannot afford 
to hide our plight and our first duty is to 
make the truth known. 

Second, the Jews of every country must 
be made to bear their proportionate share 
and the central committee will try to wake 
up the Jews of Europe who ¢an afford to 
contribute and have not done it yet. 

Third, the immigration question is now 
one of the most important for immediate 
action. It is not a question of where to go or 
from where to go. The people are not ask- 
ing and are\not waiting. The persecution 
and oppression tears them out root and all, 
and they find themselves stranded all over 
Europe without means, without legal papers, 
without friends, without connections. I saw 
them: by the thousand in France near the 
ports and in Paris, in Vienna, Prague, and 
they are all over Germany and Italy, wait- 
ing for a chance to go anywhere, where they 
will be allowed to live:and work unmolested. 
They would go to America, Palestine or 
wherever they will be permitted. Their con- 
dition is worse than at the place they come 
from, except that they have hope of finding a 
place of refuge; and though their misery is 
great their hope is greater. 

I saw one immigrant who told me he had 
@ paper that permitted him to stay in France. 
When I looked at the document it read /as 
follows: “This is to certify that A. B. must 
leave Paris at once.” He is still there but 
never sleeps twice in the same place. 

These people must be taken care of, and 
they can be helped to reach their destination 
if proper steps are taken. They are starv- 
ing and they should be fed. ‘They need 
legal assistance, and if the proper men are 
put on the job they can get it. The central 
committee chosen at Karlsbad is charged 
with the task of organizing this work, and 
if it does nothing else it was worth while 
to hold the conference. 

Fourth, the conference decided to coordin- 
ate and, wherever necessary, to organize the 
care of orphans. One of the things urged 
was “the homeless child for the childless 
home.” Children from the war zones are 
now being adopted by people in the more 
fortunate countries in great numbers. There 
is no reason why we cannot do the same. 
This is only one way, and there are many 
others. A committee was chosen to take 
upon itself in cooperation with all existing 
committees and institutions, the task of sav- 
ing the children. 

The conference also discussed the vari- 
ous kinds and methods of relief and adopted 
resolutions setting forth its opinions. While 
it found that immediate relief was still neces- 
sary in many places, the discussion clearly 
showed the harmful effects of immediate re- 
lief and the necessity of starting construc- 
tive relief wherever possible. 

Another phase of great interest was the 
emphasis put upon the necessity of support- 
ing cultural work, especially the mainten- 
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ance of schools for children. During the 
most dangerous: days and under the keenest 
privations our people have kept up the chil- 
dren’s schools of all types, the orthodox, 
radical and people’s schools. ‘The teachers, 
underpaid, underfed, and under the most try- 
ing conditions, have stuck to their labor of 
love. The people are jealous of these insti- 
tutions and have stubbornly held on to them 
during all the misfortunes that befell them. 
There is no better and more welcome relief 
that we can give than the support of these 
schools; and the conference recognized it by 
appropriate resolutions. 

In conclusion, the need in Eastern Europe 
is so great, greater than ever before, that 
with the intensest effort we cannot hope to 
meet it. We must strain ourselves more than 
ever before. We must welcome every effort 
that is being made anywhere to help the 
situation. I believe that a new instrument 
was created by this conference that will help 
to meet the infinite need. 

ALEXANDER Kaun. 

Chairman, Jewish People’s Relief Com- 

mittee. 


RURAL COOPERATION 


T a general conference held by the Na- 
tional Board of Farm: Organizations at 
Columbus, Ohio, September 1-3, strong reso- 
lutions were adopted on a number of eco- 
nomic and political issues of vital interest to 
farmers, among them several dealing with 
the present anomalous legal situation con- 
cerning producers’ cooperation. One of these 
demands the removal of all restrictions and 
discriminations which make impossible the 
formation of cooperative associations, and the 
concession of. the same interstate marketing 
rights to such associations as are enjoyed by 
private enterprise. 
Perpetuation and strengthening of the fed- 
eral farm loan system, is urged to combat the 
growing evils of farm tenancy by enabling 
larger numbers of tenants to become owners. 
As one step in that direction, the conference 
recommended the inauguration of a system 
of cooperative personal 'credit’that will enable 
farmers to secure short-time credits on favor- 
able terms. The formation of a national 
union of farm loan associations was wel- 
comed as a means of strengthening the indi- 
vidual organizations in their legislative 
demands. 
The conference, further, went on record as 
favoring effective national control over the 


packers and other interstate combinations of — 
capital engaged in the manufacture, trans- 


portation and distribution of food and other 
farm products and supplies, and especially 
the bill prohibiting packers and other private 
corporations from owning or operating roll- 
ing stock. It asked for an adequate congres- 
sional. appropriation for the International 
Institute of Agriculture, for legislation to 
prevent commercial devastation of timber 
lands, for “ free speech, free press and peace- 
able assemblage;” in opposition to compul- 
sory military training, to the admission of 
oriental labor and to one-sided tariff legisla- 
tion. 

A number of committees were selected to 
carry out various parts of this program. 


CHRISTIAN IN TERNATIONAL 


M ORE than sixty delegates from England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Ireland, India, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, 
Syria, South Africa, Japan and the United 
States met at the end of July at Bilthoven, 
Holland, for the second conference of the 
Christian International. This body is com- 
posed of the Fellowships of Reconciliation in 
England and America and’ corresponding 
groups in the other countries. ‘The basic 
principles of the movement were stated at 
the opening meeting by Henry T. Hodkin, 
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of England, in his own words as follows: 

“1, That the family of God in the world 
is one and that under no circumstances can 
we admit that this family should be divided 
into mutually destructive parts whether of 
nations, races, or classes. 

“2, That the end which we have in view 
can never justify an evil means. Methods 
destructive of personality, such as war, can 
never create freedom or righteousness. 

“3. That even when the state calls to 
service we as Christians are not thereby com- 
pelled to lower our own standards of duty, 
but that our true national service is to be 
given in following the voice of our con- 
sciences and in being prepared to take the 
consequences whatever they may be.” 


ALL FRIENDS 


The most significant meeting which the 
Society of Friends has ever held is that 
which met in London on August 13-20. It 
was a representative gathering of over one 
thousand people made up of members of the 
Society of Friends from the United States, 
Canada, Ireland, Great Britain, New Zea- 
land, Australia, South Africa, Pemba, India, 
China, Japan, Madagascar, Jamaica, Syria, 
Norway, Austria, Germany and Denmark. 

The significance lay in the fact that the 
meeting came at the close of the great World 
War and represented an effort on the part 
of the Society of Friends to determine whether 
or not in the face of the world situation, 
Friends could continue to maintain their 
testimony against war. Now that Friends 
are represented in all the above mentioned 
countries and thus divided by more or less 
local prejudice it was felt that possibly the 
Society of Friends should not stand before 
the world as a pacifist organization. Any 
doubt, however, was quickly dispelled, for 
not only did the Friends of England and of 
the United States reaffirm their belief in the 


~ power of good-will but the Friends from 


Jamaica, Norway, India, China and Japan 
all joined in the affirmation. 

There were differences of opinion ex- 
pressed in the way in which Friends could 
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bear the testimony, but never any question 
concerning that testimony itself. There was 
some question as to the advisability of send- 
ing a letter of greeting to the Council of 
Action representing the British Labor party. 
This came from the fact that the British 
Labor party was only a national organiza- 
tion with a distinctly political character and 
that the conferencé itself was an international 
body. However, the meeting finally united 
in a message to the council, the gist of which 
is summed up in the following quotation: 
“We are thankful for the impulse toward 
peace in the labor movement, throughout the 
country. We wish to support you in 
your endeavors to give expression to the 
true brotherhood of all men, by such means 


as are in accord with the life and teaching. 


of Jesus Christ.” 

The message to the people of Ireland was 
also a significant statement: 

“Without entering into the political issues 
involved we desire to express our conviction 
that the withdrawal of all coercion and vio- 


lence against Ireland or against any part of , 


the Irish people and the cessation of acts of 
violence by all sections of the Irish people 
are essential if a lasting reconciliation within 
Ireland and between the peoples of Great 
Britain and Ireland is to be secured.” 

The conference issued a strong statement 
concerning war. ‘The greatest good, how- 
ever, came from the reunited feeling of sol- 
idarity among Friends which was created by 
the conference itself. This is best summed 
up in the words of the clerk: 

“Behind our restlessness, God is here. 
He is still working in the world amid the 
lives of, men. Let us open our minds to His 
searching truth. Can we not seek the way 
of Jesus, testing, step by step, all life’s rela- 
tionships by His Spirit? It will mean sac- 
rifice if we are honest. It will mean drastic 
changes in industry, in business, and in do- 
mestic life. Day by day let us séek out and 
remove every seed of hatred and of greed, 
of resentment and of grudging in our own 
selves and in the social structure about us.” 

Wizsur K. THomas. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


NEGRO TROOPS IN GERMANY 


To THE Epiror: An item on page 589 of 
the Survey for August 2 treated of the pro- 
tests now being made by Germany because 
of the use by France of Senegalese as occu- 
pation troops in the Rhineland, the Saar and 
in Frankfort. Conflicting reports continue to 
come in regarding the alleged depredations 


- committed by these black troops upon Ger- 


man women. The testimony of men like E. 
D. Morel and M. Jean Longuet is such as to 
cause one to presume that these troops are 
not entirely without fault. 

While the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People does not 
for a minute seek to uphold any crime com- 


mitted by the Senegalese, yet it is strongly 


felt that the furore in Europe today is not 
caused so much by the crimes as it is by the 
color of the skin of the alleged criminals. 
Certainly the most horrible examples given 
in Mr. Morel’s pamphlet The Horror on 
the Rhine do not begin to compare with the 
charges made against the Germans them- 
selves by the Belgians and the French dure 
ing the late (or the present) war. In all 
military history, there has not been a single 
example of occupation troops who were 
blameless of such crimes. 

However, the crux of the whole matter is 


-embodied in a letter to E. D. Morel from 


Jean Longuet, published in the pamphlet 
mentioned above, in which he states: 
“But beyond this [horror ‘at the alleged 


crimes], our workingclass population realizes 
that it is confronted with a danger affect- 
ing it particularly. Tomorrow these Morroc- 
can and Senegalese troops will be employed 
against French Labor and when French 
Labor demands its rights. And that is why, 
I desire on behalf of our friends of the 
French Socialist party, to proclaim in the 
most emphatic manner that your action [pro- 
tests by Englishmen against the French gov- 
ernment using the Senegalese] can in no way 
be considered anti-French.” 

The italics are ours. ‘Thus it seems that 
the protests have their basis on economic 
grounds and not so much in moral indigna- 
tion. 

Finally, what is perhaps as unbaised a 
statement as has been published on the whole 
affair comes from Col. George Harvey, 
editor of Harvey’s Weekly. Colonel Harvey 
has never been accused of being an ardent 
defender of the Negro. His ovinion, there- 
fore, carries a great deal of weight. He 
says, in a’ recent issue of the Weekly: 

“The Germans have asserted that there 
have been shocking excesses by the black 
colonial troops stationed by France in the 
occupied territory. Women, it is charged, 
have been insulted and attacked, and have 
preferred death to dishonor. All this has 
had an alarming though familiar sound. It 
has naturally brought from Paris a reply, 
which is official; and which asserts that not 
only have the numbers of French troops in 
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occupied Germany been exaggerate 
numbers of insults to women ha 
greatly overdrawn. ‘These instead o 
of daily occurrence have been few a 
between. Complaint has been made : 
thirteen instances, and in some of thes 
victions have not been found. Mode 
diers are often crusaders in spirit, but 
all of them are so in fact. Offenses by | 
army are bound to occur. ‘There 
fenses against French women by our 
by British troops, by the French them 
and by the Germans as well. The 
now offered by the French governm 
the present case are not high. In the 
of any figure’ from the German gove 
they may be assumed to be correct. 
show that the number of offenses ; 
German women by French colonial 
is no greater than those against wo 
other areas. No more talk of exce 
come since the French reply was mad 

For obvious reasons, America’s m 
agement of her race problem is being 
to Europe. This is seen rather clearly) 
clipping which I have before me 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of July 17, a) 
despatch from Berlin. It is headed 

“Noted American Beauty Urges Ge 
to Lynch French Black Troops for Out 
The clipping begins: 

“Miss Ray Beveridge, American a 
whose grandfather, the late Gen. J 
Beveridge, was formerly a governor 
Illinois, warmly advocated the introd 
of ‘American’ lynch law into the Rhine 
of Germany to end the ‘ outrages’ of Fr 
black troops against German women 


speech here.” a 

WALTER F. WHITE 

[Asst. Sec’y, National Association for ¢ 

Advancement of Colored People.] 
New York. 


a 
‘ ¥ 
THE DISTRICT PRISON SYSTE 
To THE Epitor: I feel called upon to pr 
test against the article in the SuRvEY fe 
August 16 entitled The Prison System o tt 
District. ‘This is the second time since | 
thirty-days’ imprisonment in the Distri 
Columbia workhouse in 1917 for suff 
picketing that I have found in the Su 
commendation of the district penal instit 
tions. As I do not read the paper regular 
there may have been more. While I do 
know what wonders may have been wo 
at Occoquan since 1917, I do know that 8 
to that time conditions were not such as” 
justify the statement made in the article fh 
“ Congress has reason to be proud of the 
gress made in the District of Columbia 
progress which the context implies has d 
from 1909. : 
Congress may be proud, but as a cit 
of the United States, and a resident of t 
District of Columbia, I was and am bitte! 
ashamed of the workhouse as I found it at 
eight years of this progress. 
Clean, well-ventilated dormitories, 
Pretty flowerbeds, yes. A few other. feé 
tures designed to make a favorable imp 
sion upon visiting committees walki 
through the place; but under the camoufl 
very serious conditions existed. I have pi 
the worms out of my food in the Occug 
diningroom; I have seen the women-pr 
oners walking through the mud with fra 
ments of shoes tied to their feet by rags th 
picked up from the sewingroom floor. — 
know the unsanitary conditions under whic 
prisoners were kept in punishment cells. — 
have seen the inadequate allowance of brea 
and water carried to them in those cells. — 
know the whole miserable system of lies an 
tyranny under which the place was run. An 
I saw how deep the roots of the evil went 
You cannot correct prison evils without al 
tering laws and court-room practices, and 
qualifications for appointment to office 
penal institutions, 


tever improvement is to come, and 
welcome reform in prisons until 


nscience needs to be aroused in 
ing it about—not to be soothed, as 
ile in the current SuRvEY tends to 
|, id telling of “ progress,” ignoring 
lay or may not be put into effect, 
g that “the time is not far distant 
‘prison system can be exhibited as 
not only for the states but for in- 
reign countries.” 

l be perfectly willing to spend an- 
th at Occoquan to satisfy myself 
a statement is justified. It is the 
the writer to give any idea of the 
onditions there in 1917 and earlier 


‘ome so greatly different. 
Hs during 1917 that a guard in the 
@epartment of the workhouse met his 
a: the time of the escape of three pris- 
These prisoners were tried for 
7 Two were acquitted and the third, 
nfessed his part in the killing, re- 
‘only a short sentence. The cruel 
Hot they had received at Occoquan was 
“have rendered at least one of the 
ecountable for his acts, and to have 
the assault on the guard which re- 
his death. 
Te in existence affidavits made by 
employes and by prisoners of all 
which I have no doubt would be put 
‘service of the Survey if it desires, 
4g to occurrences during this era of 
ress,” of which no member of Con- 
nd no citizen can be “ proud.” 
Vhe sake of the men and women in the 
use and at the Washington jail, and 
enlightenment of the public, I wish 
aVEY would investigate the District 
Mstitutions since the date at which they 
Asidered to have made such progress, 
guld publish the results. 
annual reports of these institutions 
4, 1915, and 1916 dealt almost alto- 
} with their business aspect, giving 
to such topics as the products of the 
d and the dairy, and the purchase of 
ith brief paragraphs on the human 
presented by the prisoners. 
program presented by the District 
ioners in the recommendations 
in the SurvEY apparently emphasizes 
siness aspect. It appears to be a 
to get as much as possible out of the 
s rather than to put as much as 
le into them. An examination of the 
‘underlying the recommendations may 
' - bring out much of interest. 
KATHARINE FISHER. 


adelphia. 


number of letters of similar protest 
een received from other suffrage pick- 
th regard to the District prisons. ‘These 
reply from Oliver Hoyem, who wrote 
ticle with which they find fault, will 
r in the Survey for October 9.— 


a 
RUSSIANS IN AMERICA 


THE Epiror: There are today about 
Russians living in the United States, 
pathy with the Soviet government that 
“ruling their native land and 1,500 of 
in New York city alone are banded 
x in a “Society for Technical Aid to 
“Russia.” Outside of the metropolis, 
me technical aid societies” have 


-up in various New England manu-— 


ng centers, in Philadelphia, Chicago, 
md, Detroit, Moline, Ill., and Butte, 


oon as official trade relations hetweed 
yuntry and Soviet Russia will be es- 
ed, all of these people, if no others, 
4 "counted upon to leave for Soviet 


a 


ee 


ical measures are possible, the 


S, giving space to recommendations : 


Lio, ey FOR SEP TEM BER. 315, 


Mec Cutcheon’s 


Dress Fabrics 


for Fall Wear 


OR the various demands of smart Fall Fashion, we 


suggest selections from the fabrics listed. 


Included 


are Flannels of English Importation and Colored Dress 


Linens of the desired weights and colors. 


For children’s 


wear, Devonshire Cloth and Gingham are both practical 


and pleasing. 


ENGLISH FLANNEL—Of recent importation, this 


material comes in a variety of pleasing colors, also the 


various staple and fancy stripes. 
$1.35 per yard. 


31 inches wide. 


COLORED DRESS LINENS—tThe desired colors and 
weights in widths from 36 to 45 inches at $1.95 to $2.25. 


per yard. 


GINGHAMS—Of domestic and foreign manufacture in 
plain colors, checks and stripes. 
.85c to $1.65 per yard. 


JAPANESE CREPE—This very popular fabric is shown 
in plain shades and gingham check designs. 
30 inches wide. 


DEVONSHIRE CLOTH—This sturdy fabric, especially 
practical for children’s garments may be found in plain 
shades, stripes and checks. 


interesting plaids. 


loom product. 


yard. 


Send for Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 42 


mailed free on request 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


Russia. The Russians who have joined these 
technical aid societies can be roughly di- 
vided into two classes. First, there are pro- 
fessional men and women and highly skilled 
workers who feel that they might be of 
immediate use in the work of rehabilitating 
Russia’s demoralized industries. To this 
class belong all sorts of engineers—civil, 
mechanical, electrical, chemical—scientific 
agriculturists, foresters, physicians, dentists, 
nurses, cost accountants, teachers, skilled 
workers in the garment trades, shoe workers 
and miners. Some of these people are not 
avowed Communists or Socialists. All feel, 
however, that Russia is in need of their 
technical skill and that it is their duty to 
return for the purpose of putting Russia on 
its feet again. 


Also a variety of 


A hand 
75c¢ per yard. 


32 inches wide. 75c per 
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IONS 


In the second category of membership fall 


those Russians in this country who are either 
unskilled laborers or students who have to 
complete some courses before they become 
useful members in Soviet society. In this 
class might also be included lawyers and 
others who are learning new professions. 
The 1,500 members of the New York So- 
ciety for Technical Aid are divided into 
about a dozen so-called “ groups.” There is, 
for instance, an “ electrical group,” a “ med- 
ical group,” a “commercial group,” an 
“agricultural group,” a “cap makers’ group,” 
a ‘shoe workers’ group,” and a “tailoring 
workers’ group.” Each of these groups 
elects its own officers and discusses its own 
own problems, as related to the needs 
of Russia - at the present moment. 
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The 
Washington 


SCHOOL 


For Children 
of Adequate | 
Mental Capacity 
AC the Washington School 


the maximum  develop- 
ment of each child is assured 
’ through individual teaching, 
based on a scientific analysis 
of their physical, psychologi- 


cal and intellectual resources | p 


and needs. Through practice 
in social participation and co- 
operation they are prepared 
for leadership. 


aN 


An expert Advisory Com- 
mittee assists the Head- 
master and Trustees in 
the development of the 
school : 

Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 

Director, Lincoln School 

r. Henry Carr Pearson, 
Principal, Horace Mann 
School 

Dr, Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. 

Prof. Patty Smith Hill, 
Teachers Oollege, Co- 
lumbia. | 

Dr. N, L. Engelhardt, 


THE 
CHILDREN’S | 
SCHOOL 


For boys and girls from 2 to 11 years ; 


The aim of the school is to prepa: 
each child for a complete life, both as 
individual and as a member of the social | 
group. All-day activities make best use € 
of advantages of city life. Hot lunches 
served. Afternoon trips in connection 
with school work. Athletic field; ; swim 
ming; large roof playground; carpentry 
shop; auditorium for music and dancin 
outdoor nature study; art and Indiz 
craft work. Particular attention 


The school opens Sept 27. Both | ‘teachers College, ‘Co 
boys and girls admitted to first lumbia. 

six grades, but only girls -ad- 

mitted to grades 7,8 and 9. For 

Particulars Call or Write 


PHILIP W. L. COX, A. M., Head Master 
17 EAST SIXTIETH STREET 
Telephone Plaza 4894 


spoken French and Science. Write f 
booklet. 


MARGARET NAUMBURG, Direct 
32-34 W. 68th ee New York City 


> 


| 


+ 

: VERNACULAR and REVOLUTION ~ 
There is ancient Greek—as studied in the universities. There is purist Greek 

—as used by the newspapers, publishers, and public speakers of modern Greece; R 3 

different enough from common speech to raise a barrier against democracy. And hs 

there is the vernacular—the spoken language which the Venizelos administration : 

is making the printed language of the school books and government proclama- 


tions. Through the Premier, Prof. Aristides E. Phoutrides, Greek by birth, a nat- 
uralized American citizen, an officer of the American army during the war, has 
been called to the chair of Greek literature in the University of Athens, and itis @ 
he who writes of the relation of the vernacular to the progressive movement in’ 
Greece in the SURVEY— - 


From the FALL BOOK NUMBERS of the SURVEY to be published OcTO. 
BER 2 and NOVEMBER 27. 


Articles by Harold J. Laski, of the London School of Economics; Allen T. Burns, 


of the Carnegie Foundation Studies of Immigration; Edward T. Devine and 
others. 


Write for advertising rates for books, pamphlets and other publications. 
A direct medium for reaching an unusual group of book readers and book buyers a 
—the SURVEY. subscribers. ‘a 


| THE SURVEY a 
112 East 19 Street, New York a 


roups are not only based on 
jessions of the members of the 
9t Technical Aid, but they also very 
e into consideration the particular 
which the member is engaged. 
m behind this latter classification 
s is an interesting one. In Rus- 
y on the whole has not yet at- 
‘state of machine development 
reached in the United States. 
1 does not know what it means to 
a ory-made suit of clothes or a 
ide pair of shoes. Insofar as the 
men’s and women’s garments, 
nd shoes are concerned, Russia 
the pre-capitalistic epoch. The 
‘nment, however, intends to trans- 
industries upon a factory basis, 
t reason will need trained fac- 
ntendents and skilled workers 
n Europe and America to come 
d lay the foundation. When the 
thing factory will be established in 
Russia, every sort of worker who is 
‘factor in the highly specialized 
manufacturing a suit of clothes, 
‘to be obtained from outside of 
ce in the latter country such per- 
rarity. Realizing this, the Society 
ical Aid to Soviet Russia is en- 
obtain all the various sorts of 
essary in the establishment of a 
of factory. ‘These are united 
up, so that when they arrive in 
Ja factory may immediately be started, 
ecessary worker lacking. 
’ . 
is now suffering from a lack of 
al machine repair shops; it will 
y take ten or twelve years before the 
will have a normal, pre-war num- 
notive engines with which to run 
ads. There is also a dearth of 
plies for the sick and wounded. 
to make Russia immune to the 
jidemics which have ravaged the 


of restoring Russian 
industry the American so- 
- technical aid can take a great, 
arian part. Russians in America 
a more or less extent learned Ameri- 
tas of industrial efficiency and a sani- 


ode of living. When they return to= 


jountry, they will spread, by teaching 
aple, these American superior meth- 
rk and habits of personal hygiene 
ir kinsfolk. 
snt indexing of the membership ‘in 
r York Society for Technical Aid 
lown that the vast majority of the 
stship is below 30 years of age. From 
tistics it is evident that Soviet Russia 
ear future will regain a great pro- 
1 of the young, enterprising men and 
in this country, who had left Russia 
Many of these people are ardent 
who declare that they are willing 
ty sort of work that the Soviet gov- 
at will require of them, so long as that 
vill be found essential for the well- 
of Russia. 
ew York society plans in the near 
“to establish a. polytechnic institute, 
Russians will be given technical and 
ynal training previous to their de- 
from this country. This project calls 
maintenance of curricula in engi- 
agriculture, chemistry, forestry and 
other scientific subjects. Classes will, 
Most part, be conducted in the Rus- 
Nguage since the majority of the 
re more at home in that tongue 
English. 
e this institute a separate building 
rally be required. An energetic 
fund campaign is being conducted. 
ork, Puiiip RUBIN. 
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‘The Johns Hopkins University 
COURSES IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


I. The first year’s work includes courses in Social Case Work, 
Community Problems and Organization, Health and Prevent- 
able Disease, Social Medicine, Social Work and Law, and 
Home Economics. 
The second year’s work is more specialized and the student is 
given a wide choice of subjects offered in the different depart- 
ments of the University. 


Stress is placed upon practical ‘field experience, twenty-four 
hours a week being devoted to training under professional 
executives in organized social agencies of Baltimore. 

The courses are designed to equip ‘persons for,a variety of 
positions—case work, executive and administrative functions, 
employment management and social research. 

Graduates of reputable colleges, after satisfactory completion 
of two years’ study, are eligible for the degree of Master of 


Arts. 


For circular of the Courses, address T. R. BALL, Reseed 
For further information, address MISS THEO JACOBS, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


health. Yet only that is the price of 


safeguard it! 


A small sum indeed for life’s greatest gift—vigorous : 


Pyle’s Personal Hygiene 


—a book that tells you how to keep well by following 
physiologic laws. Good health is your greatest asset— 


At Bookstores or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Philadelphia 


PERSONALS 


HUBERT C. HERRING 
“A GREAT religious leader was lost to 
America when Dr. Hubert C. Her- 
ring was drowned at Chilmark Friday.” So 
spoke the Springfield Republican and voiced 
the sentiments of many papers both secular 


and religious. Dr. Herring, who was na- 
tional secretary of the Congregational 
churches in the United States, was drowned 
during the last week in July while in 
bathing near the Gay Head Lighthouse on 
Martha’s Vineyard. It was on the second 
day of his arrival at this resort whither he 
had gone for a period of physical and mental 
recuperation after the heavy work of carrying 
through the meeting of the International 
Council of Congregational Churches. None 
of us who saw him at this council which was 
so thoroughly of his own planning ever once 
entertained the thought that we were look- 
ing upon our great Congregational leader 
for the last time. He seemed so vigorous 
and so capable of giving great service for 
many years that we took the service for 


granted. 
Thirteen years ago Dr. Herring came to a 
newly created official position in the Congre- 


gational Church. It was a difficult task as- 
signed to him. Congregationalists were all 
uncertain as to whether so much of over- 
head machinery as the new office of general 
secretaryship represented would be a curse 
or a blessing. The denomination would be 


unanimous in voting the experiment a suc-— 


cess and would with equal unanimity give 
to Dr. Herring the credit for making it so. 
Dr. Herring was a successful ecclesiastical 
leader, partly because he had so little ecclesi- 
asticism. The human and the Christian 
qualities were always so evident that one for- 
got the religious party which he served and 
novee of the cause for which the party ex- 
isted. 

In no field was Dr. Herring’s leadership 
more certain and unerring than in the field 
of social Christianity. In his message to the 
last National Council, he said: 

“The social Gospel saturates the Congre- 
gational air. Willing or unwilling, we are 
dwellers in its domain. For most of us it is 
a theme for rejoicing. We have come to 
see that there never was a more meaningless 
distinction than that which once was made 
between the individual and the social gos- 
pel. There is only one. The sole question is 


fs 
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United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 


Hog Island Ship Yard 
For Sale 


The Yard Is Near Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sealed bids will be received up to Oc- 
tober 30, 1920, 10 A. M., in office of the 
U.S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, Supply and Sales Division, 
Sixth and B Streets S. W., Washington, 
D. C., and then opened in the office of 
poe eoerd in the presence of the CHAIR- 


HOG ISLAND HAS 


an area of 946 acres, water frontage of 
two miles, 27 warehouses, approximately 
86 miles railroad tracks, 21 miles of 
roads, 50 shipbuilding ways, sewerage 
and drainage, 7 steamship piers, inis- 
tration, record and telephone buildings, 
shop buildings, power, air, electric, steam, 
water and oil lines, classification yards 
and fire protection, 


The wooden warehouses are equipped 
with brick fire walls every 80 feet and 
fire protection. 


There are 50 ways—40 wood, 10 con- 
, crete—each equipped with fixed stiff-leg 
‘derricks. 


_ Detailed inventory, blueprints, photo- 
graphs and other data have been filed in 
the office of the Director of a Supply 
and Sales Division, 6th and B streets 
S. W., Washington, D. C., and may be 
seen by prospective bidders during busi- 
ness hours. Permits for inspection of the 
yard may be obtained on application, 


Bids must be submitted in duplicate on 
standard proposal forms, made in the 
manner designated therein and. inclosed 
in sealed envelope marked “Proposal No. 
yet td to be opened until October 30, 


Bids must be accompanied by certified 
check, made payable to the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpor- 
ation for $1,000,000. 


This amount will be applied upon the 
purchase price to be paid by the success- 
ful bidder, but in the event that such 
bidder fails to consummate the contract 
of purchase the deposit will be forfeited 
to the corporation. The balance of the 
purchase price is to be paid within a 
reasonable period, not exceeding in any 
case five years from date of sale. 


Title to the property will remain in the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation until full purchase 
price has been paid. 


The Corporation reserves the right to 
reject any or all bids. 
United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 
W. S. BENSON, President 


whether that one gospel shall be given its 
legitimate expression until it covers as it was 
meant to do all life and life’s relations.” 
Many do not know that the question of the 
publication of the Interchurch report on the 
steel industry came up to the small committee 


‘of which Dr. Herring was chairman for final 


judgment and that it was this committee 
which finally gave it to the public. 
ARTHUR E. Hott. 


ALICE HIGGINS LOTHROP 


ee the death of Alice Higgins Lothrop the 
Associated Charities of Boston has suf- 
fered an irreparable loss. Mrs. Lothrop was 
an admirable district secretary from 1900- 
1903. She then became general secretary 
or executive head of the society and served 
until her marriage in 1913. Not only did the 
society grow greatly in usefulness under her 
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leadership but Mrs. Lothrop became a na- 
tional figure in social service work. She was 
instrumental in forming the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work. 
After the earthquake and conflagration at San 
Francisco she hastened to that city and’to her 
should be credited in large measure the or- 
ganization of the relief work which became 
a model after similar disasters. Chelsea ‘and 
Salem she helped when they were afflicted 
and the prompt dispatch of American Red 
Cross workers to Halifax after the explosion 
there was due entirely to her. During her 
last years she gave unlimited service to the 
American Red Cross, in which work she 
showed extraordinary ability. 

Mrs. Lothrop was an expert not only in so- 
cial. work but in handling difficult situations 
and all kinds of people. Many an antagonis- 
tic person or group of persons was won over 
to her way of thinking by her tact, intelli- 
gence and singleness of purpose. Her mind 
was extraordinarily constructive and  re- 
sourceful. She was an accomplished public 
speaker. Whenever an exigency arose she 
was quick to see what was needed and to dis- 
cover how to attain it. She was a natural 
leader and her judgment was almost un- 
erring. 

She was always serving, always solving 
hard problems. Wherever courage and 
character were most needed there she was 
and there she deserved to be, for none could 
surpass her in ability to achieve. She will 
be sorely missed among social workers in this 
community where she was the standard by 
whom all were measured. 

Humanity owes Mrs. Lothrop a great debt. 
Her nation, state and city owe her a great 
debt. And many a friendless individual 
owes her a great debt. JouN F. Moors, 


TWO of the outstanding laymen in the field 
of medical social service have been Michael 
M. Davis and Frank E. Wing. The Boston 
Dispensary is fortunate in securing Mr. Wing 
as successor to Mr. Davis, who, after a period 
of years in which he has modernized this 
long-time Boston agency, comes to New York 
to supervise experimental dispensary work 
under the Hospital Association. Mr. Wing’s. 
equipment has been various—that of a stu- 
dent at Wesleyan under Professor Atwater; 
of an agent of the joint application bureau in 
New York dealing with homeless men; of 
head master in science at Allegheny Prepara- 
tory School; of associate director of the 
Pittsburgh Seminary (where he carried out 
an intensive study of the household cost of 
endemic typhoid and was a member of the 
Typhoid Fever Commission); of director of 
the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute, and super- 
intendent of the Chicago Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital and its dispensary and nursing service. 
Mr. Wing was a captain with the American 
Red Cross in France during the war, and was 
assigned to the Bureau of Tuberculosis and 
the Rockefeller Commission.. He goes to Bos- 
ton from the Social Welfare League, former- 
ly the United Charities of Rochester. 


PROF. MARION KELLY McKAY, for the 
past three years professor of Economics in 
New Hampshire College, Durham, N. H., has 
been appointed professor of economics at the 
University of Pittsburgh for the new aca- 
demic year and will become head of the De- 
partment of Economics in the School of Eco- 
nomics of that university. Dr. McKay is a 
specialist of public finance and taxation. 


TO fill the vacancy left by the resignation of 
Dr. Pearce Bailey, Alice D. Menken of New 
York, has been appointed manager of the 
New York State Reformatory for Women. 
Mrs. Menken has for a period of _years been 
identified with correctional work in the New 
York courts and institutions dealing with de- 
linquent girls and is a member of the board 
of Inwood House, the Florence Crittenden 
League and the Committee of Fourteen. 
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HENRIETTA O. BARNETT, 
late Canon Barnett, founder 
Hall, is to visit the United St 
and will be the guest of the loc 
of settlements which will enterta 
have general charge of her moveme 
will be a speaker at the tenth ann 
ence of the National Federation — 
ments which meets September 
Roycroft Inn, East Aurora, N. Y. 
nett is manager of the interesting 
stead Heath Cooperative House 
ment. 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON ha 
been appointed acting secreta 
National Association for the Ady 


Since 1916, Mr. Johnson has beet as 
with the organization as field seer 
has been an important factor in its 


THE minister of education of the 
South Africa has approved a grant 
elling scholarship of £150 to Mrs. A 
ray, organizing secretary, Child 
Conference of the union, who 
Africa in November and will visit @ 
States as well as England, Scotland 
ada, with a view to acquainting he 
methods used in Child Welfare y 
Mrs. McMurray was formerly on 
torial staff of the Speaker, now 
Nation. 


HENRY F. BURT has recently be 
pointed executive director of Comm’ 
vice in Washington. Mr. Burt was, ¢ 
the war, director of law ee 
Commission on Training Camp Aetivi 
the northern central states and since thi 
been community organizer of the War 
Community Service in Minneapolis. and 
sas City, Mo. 


EMIL FRANKEL, until recently 4 
agent of the United States Departm 
Labor, has accepted the position of see 
of the Baltimore Federation of 
Manufacturers, and is also assuming 
ties of director of the research burs 
ducted by the federation. *e 


RABBI EMMANUEL STERNHEI 
left the pulpit permanently in order 
vote his entire time to lecture wor 
Sternheim has been active in sociolo 3 
civic movements in Sioux City, Iowa, 
he was pastor at the Mt. Sinai te 

present Dr. Sternheim is a residentay 
House, Chicago. 


GEORGE D. EATON, field officer 
National Committee for the Prevent 
Blindness, will launch a campaign in N 
ber to secure state legislation in Toy 
preventing the occurrence of ophtl 
neonatorum, the disease affecting the e 
new-born. Arizona, New Mexico, Oklé 
Missouri, South Dakota and Indiana a 
making efforts to secure or improvam 

tion on this subject. Ei 


AN important conference under “the 
auspices of the Committee on Correlat 
National Social Agencies of the Na 
Conference of Social Work and of th 
tional Information Bureau has been 

for Friday, October 1, at the New W 
Hotel, Washington. "The conference 
offer an opportunity to all national 
agencies to discuss their programs f 
coming year and for an exchange of 
on national organization. Newton D._ 

Secretary of War, and Dr. George E 
cent, president of the Rockefeller Fount 
will be the speakers, both of whom wil 
as their subject Coordination. Mr. 

will develop the subject from the stan 
of the agencies and Dr. Vincent fro 
standpoint of the ables 


ALENDAR OF 
INFERENCES 


the next calendar should reach the 
ore October 9 


M, INTERN’T’NAL CoNGRESS AGAINST. 
ington, September 21-27. W. L. 
3, Columbia Bank bldg., Pittsburgh. 


AND CORRECTIONS, NEw YoRK STATE 
O)FERENCE OF. : Buffalo, November 9-11. 
Ward W. Wallace, Room 431, The Cap- 
Ibany. 


iS YGIENE ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. St. 
$, October 11-13. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
| Cathedral st.. Baltimore. 
» MANaGers’ ASSOCIATION. Cincinnati, 
aber 15-17. Harrison G. Otis, 812 
ne bldg., New York. 
_ AssociaTION, AMERICAN. Amherst, 
October 13-15. E.. E. Marshall, 
rust bldg., Washington. 
TRY LIFE AssOcIATION, ~AMERICAN. 
field, Mass., October 16-19.. Kenyon 
tterfield, Amherst, Mass, 
1L LAW AND CRIMINOLOGY, INSTITUTE 
ndianapolis, September 16-18. Judge 
Pam, Superior Court, Chicago. 
ric AssOcIATION, AMERICAN. New York, 
er 22-26. E. M. Geraghty, New 
fven Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 
(TAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Montreal, 
ober 4-8. Dr. A. R. Warner, 407 Len- 
Idg., Cleveland. 
IAL ACCIDENT BoaRps AND COMMIS- 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF. San 
isco, September 20-24. Royal .Meeker, 
reau of Labor Statistics, Washington. 
IAL ENGINEERS, SOCIETY OF. Pitts- 
» November 10-12. George C. Dent, 
1 So. La Salle st., Chicago. 
ICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS, AMERICAN SOCIETY 
t. Louis, October, 1st week. Charles 
1] Brown, 404 Lincoln ave., Valpa- 
iso, Ind. 

ICIPALITIES, LEAGUE OF KANSAS. ~ Mc- 
jerson, Kans., October 13-15. Albert A. 
, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
\JPATION THERAPY, NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
MMOTION OF. Philadelphia, Sept. 13-14. 
Eleanor Clarke Slagle, 10 East 39th 


N AssocIATION, AMERICAN. - Columbus, 
0, October 14-19. H. H. Shirer, 209 
oe st., Columbus. 


ION OF. Ottawa, Canada, September 
Richard A. Flynn, 112° West 46th 


HEALTH AssocIATION, AMERICAN. San 
eo September 13-17. A. W. He- 
k, 169 Massachusetts ave., Boston. 
Councit, Nationa. Milwaukee, 
ptember 27-October 1. ‘Sidney J. Wil- 
ams, 168 No. Michigan ave., Chicago. 
ENTS, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF. East 
urora, N. Y., September 24-26. Albert J. 
nnedy, 20 Union sq., Boston. 

AL WELFARE, MAINE STATE CONFERENCE 
- Augusta, ‘October 7-8. Dr. Gertrude 
. Hall, State House, Augusta. 

SEONS, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAIL- 
Ay. Chicago, October. Dr. Louis J. 
iitchell, 29 East Madison st., Chicago. 
CULOSIS, CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
JE PREVENTION OF. Ottawa, Canada, 
ctober 9. Dr. George D. Porter, 102 
ank, Ottawa. 

AN Leacue, NATIONAL. Joint Confer- 
with Negro Industrial Welfare Work- 
8. Newark, October 20-23. Eugene 
inckle Jones, 127 East 23d st., New York. 
MEN, COUNCIL oF JEWISH. Nashville, 
ctober 16-23. Mrs. Leo Herz, 45 Sheldon 
errace, New Haven, Conn. 


, October. Frank L. Brown, 216 Met- 
litan Tower, New York. 


D’s SUNDAY ScHOOL ASSOCIATION. To- 
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SENT 
ON APPROVAL 


NO MONEY 
DOWN 


Here is a book which, while it does not attempt any final- 
ity and does not pretend to offer “ cure-alls,” presents the 
principles and the best prevailing practice in the admin- 
istration of human relations in industry. 


 ‘TEAD AND 
METCALF’S 


PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
By ORDWAY TEAD 
and 


A. new book that pre- 
sents the fundamental 
principles of industrial 
relations and outlines 
the steps in their prac- 
tical application. 


HENRY C. METCALF 


Members of Bureau of Industrial Research 
520 pages, 6 x 9, $5.00 net, postpaid 


This book shows what plants—big and small—throughout the 
country are duing to solve the problems of employment administra- 
tion. It covers employment, health and safety, training, joint ‘rela- 
tions, etc. It gives special attention to the relation of human prob- 
lems to production. Obviously production is affected by working 
conditions, the workers’ interest, standards as to quantity of output. 
On working conditions this book outlines the program that progres- 
sive plants have found worth while. It tells in detail of methods in 
use to arouse the workers’ interest. It indicates a new and as yet 
little tried method for securing the workers’ co-operation in fixing 
standards of daily or weekly output. It is the first concrete, con- 
structive book on personnel administration. 


Examine it for 10 days—FREE 
See the coupon 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


You may send me on approval for 10 days’ examination a copy of Tead & Metcalf’s 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, $5.00 net, postpaid. I agree to return the book, 
postpaid, in 10 days or to remit for it. 


Gh 11 eae a eR aa CRIN Sie COP acAty is euch Re RN i hy ORS OY GOA TR or ge 
Address ......++e... Fovtasty asta ieia GARTEN Aa: Gis =: a 8 6 bcapea cease rol eset xen vesalele wis cetiieate atten tennant 
ONlcial Position ias sae cre cieiere ox ately Miao alehela Bier aie-Siscols vee alls'7h saeee tant heen che eennenS = ae te 
Name’ of Company $.......ss sts sees 1s piaiah bias ace Sous aNd love Sle Sockiae sae an eae en 


(Books sent on approval to retail customers in the U. S. and Canada emly) 
Sur-9-18-20 


organizing and 


. quest. 


/ on request. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 


740 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
@ professional organization of four thousand 
members. Following its war work it is enter- 
ing upon a peacetime program known as the 
‘Books for Everybody” movement for which 
it is making an appeal for a two million dollar 
fund. It is rendering library service to the 
Merchant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
and plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
million people now wholly or practically with- 
eut libraries; to help business concerns and 
factories to establish Mbraries in their plants; 
to promote the use of good books on American 
(deals and traditions. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPI- 
TAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, 
pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss 
Ruth V. Emerson, sec’y; National Headquarters, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Organ- 
ization to promote development of. social work 
fn hospitals and dispensaries. Annual meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
1105 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
information and advises on establishment and 
development of community councils, councils of 
social agencies, and financial and social federa- 
tions. Exchanges material and information 
among its members. Trains executives for 
community organization. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec'y; 131 
BH. 23rd St.,. New York. For public employment 
‘effices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
‘day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN: ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
§t., Baitimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; ‘care of chil- 
fren of vre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
comimercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Hxchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Lenna, F. Cooper, Sec’y, Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Organ- 
ized for betterment of conditions in home, 
‘schools, institutions and community. Pub- 
lishers Journal of Home Economics. ‘1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
' LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. 
. Bec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 


Hoag, 


P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Membership 
(entitles to Review and other publications), $1. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


' OIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 


conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
perships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatmeat and prevention. Publications free 
Annual membership dues, $56. 


CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE—President J. Howard Falk; General 
Secretary, F. N. Stapleford, 189 Church Street, 
Toronto. Next meeting, Montreal, September, 
1921. Annual fee $1.00. A yearly meeting to 
discuss the problems of public welfare. Com- 
‘mittees on Health, The Family, Immigration, 
‘Housing, Industrial Relations, Recreation. 

CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
fOA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Hmmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
‘Director. To arouse public interest in the 
\mealth ‘of school children; to encourage the 


“systematic teaching of health in the schools; 


te develop new methods of interesting children 
fn the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
@ren; to advise in organization of local child 


health programme. 

(INCORPORATED) — 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
Relps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, de- 
termines policies and assumes complete control 
ef the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braucher, sec’y. 
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EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Mellogg, sec’'y; Prof. O. C, Glaser, exec. séc’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human 
‘nheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charlies §, 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22nd S8t., New 
York, , 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec, sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, fleld sec’y, 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relfef and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
106 Bast 22nd Street, New York, 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BD. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 

IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Htta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girla at ports; protects, visits, ad- 
vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN —John Culbert, Faries, dir., 101 
East 23rd St., New York. Maintains free indus- 
trial tralning classes and employment bureau; 
makes artificial: limbs and appliances; publishes 
literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of 
disabled persons and cooperates with other 
social agencies in plans to put the disabled man 
“‘ back on the payroll.” 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. \Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, ‘“‘The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R, Shillady, sec’y; 76 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, ltynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS 
AID SOCIETIES—Gilbert Colgate, pres.; Rush 
Taggart, treas.; Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y.; 25 
West 48rd St., New York. Composed of social 
agencies working to guide and protect travelers, 
especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S COHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington: Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency; health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, ‘‘The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 

NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
IND.—Chas. F, Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 


paigns, etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
eal Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH, Williams and 
Dr. V. V.. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘* Mental Hygiene’’; quar.; $2 a year. 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Hdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Baton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New, York State Committee. 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETT 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union P: 
ton. Develops broad forms of cor 
study and concerted action in city, 
nation, for meeting the fundamental pro! 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the hiit 
and more democratic organization of neighg 
hood life : 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIA 
—Allen T. Burns, pres, New York; Ww 
Parker. gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Cour 
cago. General organization to discus 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increas 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceed 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, p 
etc. Information bureau. Membership 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June 22- 
Main Divisions and chairmen: ‘ 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadeiy 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs. M 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. 
Raleigh. 5 
The Family—Frances Taussig, New Yo! 
Industrial and Economic Condition 
onisba P, Breckinridge, Chicago. : 
The Local Community—Howard 8. Brat 
New York. , 
— Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmo 
ork. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. 
Minneapolis. e 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in Ames 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. ¢ 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WOR! 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 1 
69th St., New York. Girls’ club; recrea F 
educational work in non-sectarian self-go 
ing groups aiming toward complete self- 
Monthly publication, ‘The Club Work 
a year. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR F 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crand 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of 
health nursing; to develop standards of 


Di] 


nique; to maintain a central bureau of in: 
mation, Official organ, the ‘ Public 
Nurse,” subscription included in memb 


Dues, $2.00 and upward. wd. 
NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EX 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 B. 224 
New York. A cooperative guild of social % 
ers organized to supply social organizations 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work % 
structively through members: for prof 
standards. a: 
NATIONAL TUBEROULOSIS A 
—381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. 
M. D., Managing Director. 
organization, education, institutions, — 
problems and other phases of tu 
work. Headquarters for the Modern 
Crusade, Publishers “ Journal of the 
Life,” “American Review of Tuberculosis” 4 
“ Monthly Bulletin.” i 
NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wi 
pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 
East 23rd St., New York: UHstablishes coop 
ative committees of white and colored peo 


to work out community problems. Trains i} 
social workers. FS3 

NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNI 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 
Randolph St. (Room 1102), Chicago, Ill. 2 
for self-government in the work shop thr 

organization and also for the enactment 
protective legislation. Information given. © 
cial organ. “‘ Life and Labor.” BS 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOO. 
TION OF AMERICA—H, S. Braucher, sec’y 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighb 
hood and community center activities an ne 
ministration. Special attention given to mun 
pal recreation problems. oe 
THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATIO! 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the caw 
of race degeneracy and means of race impro 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bett 
ment Conference, the Bugenics Registry, ! 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, .sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Gi 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Departmer 
Charity. Organization, Child-Helping, Hdu 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Log 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The p 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation @ 
to the public in practical and inexpensive 
some of the most important results of its w< 
Catalogue sent upon request.”’ see 
SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woo0d! 
Wilson, pres.; Richard 8. Childs, sec’y; 10 W 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for inform 
tion on short ballot, city: manager plan, cou 
gov’t. Pamphlets free, : 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
training .of Negro Youth; an experim : 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the oe 


pias 


tf 


1:.formation 


furnishes information on all phases of the 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, ti 
4. I, Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 

' Mea RN UC AY in 
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THE PROCEEDINGS 
of the 


| Kirst Suternational Conference of Women Physicians 


_It was an epoch-making conference at which problems of vital mo- 

. ment to women everywhere were presented and discussed by authorities of 

_ international repute. 

a The addresses, with discussion, have been classified under the follow- 
ing general titles and published in six attractive volumes: 


Volume I General Problems of Health Volume IV Moral Codes and Personality 
a V_ Adaptation of the Individual to Life 
II Industrial. Health es 


VI Conservation of Health of Women in 
“ III The Health of the Child Marriage 


« To every thinking citizen these volumes will be of interest and value. 
_ To the physician, nurse and social worker they are necessary equipment for 
- reference and study. 


Price $3.00, postpaid, the set of six volumes 


Bookshops Everywhere 


oT 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


“American Assocation of Soca Servic —— 


a Has Endorsed the 


RUSSELL SYSTEM OF FILING 


As the Only System of Filing 
Which Meets the Demands of Social Service Work by 


FASTEST FINDING INDEX SYSTEM 

ELIMINATING ALL DUPLICATE CARDS 

SECURING POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION OF EACH CASE 
MAINTAINING YOUR INDEX AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST 
PREVENTING TWO AGENCIES FROM WORKING ON THE ONE CASE. 


Send for Full Particulars and Our Deferred Payment Plan 


BOSTON INDEX CARD COMPANY 


Boston 9, Mass. 


“sd 
a 
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° 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“ Wy eee. oy to Survey advertisemen 
8., Jr., Conn, Children’s Aid Society. 


repiies.”’—J. 


te is that uewally they bring too many 


RATES: Display aivertisenents 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or 
‘bex number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. Discounts on request. 


Periodicals, Current Pamphlets, see opposite page. 


Address Advertising 
Department 
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112 East 19. Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


DIETITIANS: Matrons, Social Work- 
ers, Secretaries. Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Box 5 East Side; Boston, 16 
Jackson Hall, Trinity Court, Fridays, 11 
tolls 


WANTED: A White man to supervise 


industries in. southern school for colored | 


youth. Chance for advancement. Address 


3599 SuRvEY. 


WANTED by a large case. working 
agency, trained nurse, with practical expe- 
rience in Tuberculosis, and a knowledge of 
Jewish dietetics for intensive health work 
with Tubercular families. Position open 
October Ist. _Renumeration commensurate 
with qualifications. 3639 SuRvEY. 


WANTED: Trained nurse to act as 
superintendent of small Shelter for Jewish 
Children. State salary and. experience. 
36041 Survey. 


WANTED by United Hebrew Charities 
of New York man as assistant in self-sup- 
port department. Apply in writing, state 
age, experience and salary. 3638 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Trained nurse for resident 
position with Jewish Child Caring Agency, 
in large Eastern city. 3642 Survey. 


WANTED: Worker, Jewish, to develop 
social work in a small Neighborhood House 
in Minneapolis. Salary $100. Give refer- 
ences and experience. 3634 SuRVEY. 


POSITION as resident worker is open 
to a Jewish woman who has had experi- 


ence in social work, and knows the prob- 


lems in the supervision of housing young 
women. 3632 SuRvEY. 


WANTED: At the Maryland Training 
School for Boys, man and wife under fifty 
without children as cottage officers to take 
charge of a family of boys. Must be good 
disciplinarians and wife a good house- 
keeper, both fond of boys and not afraid 
of work. Must reside on the place. Salary 
$900 to $1200 per year, with board, room 
and laundry furnished. All modern con- 
veniences. Ideal location, congenial sur- 
toundings and associates. Two weeks’ 
vacation with pay each year, three days off 
each month. Only high type people of edu- 
cation and refinement considered. For fur- 
ther information write Superintendent, 
Loch Raven, Maryland. ; 


WANTED: Trained social worker as 
general secretary for well organized Com- 
munity Work. Address Dr. J. Q. A. Mc- 
Dowell, Danville, Ky. 


WANTED: A man and his wife to take 
charge of a cottage of boys in a Community 
for children. 3635 Survey. 


PRINTERS — ATTENTION: Wanted 
at the Maryland State Training School for 
Boys at Loch Raven, Md., an all round 
instructor in printing, married, without chil- 
dren, must reside on the place, man to act 
as cottage master, wife as matron. Only 
high type people considered. Permanent 
position with fair salary and congenial sur- 
roundings. Board, room and laundry fur- 
nished. Apply to Superintendent. 


MAN as superintendent of large general 
hospital in New York City; efficient, tactful, 
executive, one with experience preferred. 
Excellent salary with full maintenance free 


_ for family. Box 118, 209 Cable Beere 


New York. 


WANTED: Capable executive, man or 
woman, as head of case work organization 
in city that numbers about 60,000 Jews. 
Write in full to 3631 Survey. 


WANTED: Intelligent woman to take 
care of small orphan asylum. Experience 
required. Address Mr. Risirky, 1193 North 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


TUTOR WANTED 


WANTED: A tutor for a boy 13 years 
of age who has a bright mind but hands 
and feet are paralyzed. Christian Scientist 
preferred, but not necessary. Give refer- 
ences and salary required in first letter. 
Address Mrs. T. A. Sowell, Hammond, 
al Box 73, 


20D eS 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


COLLEGE, educated man, age 30, expe- 
rienced in social work, athletic and capable 
of coaching athletics or instructing in mili- 
tary training (was an infantry Captain), 
fond of young people and has handled adults 
in numbers, having also practical and tech- 
nical knowledge of agriculture, desires to 
better present position wherein no further 
advancement is possible. Will furnish de- 
tails and references upon request. 3636 
SURVEY. 


1920 


SECRETARY- STENOGRAPH 
years’ experience social work, desire 
tion where initiative, responsibility | 
preciated. Excellent references. Ce 
outside city. 3637 SuRVEY. 


WAN TED: Position by college 
four years’ experience in case wo 
York City preferred. 3640 Survey 


YOUNG LADY, expert . stenog 
secretary and office manager, two yee 
perience relief work abroad, with 
knowledge of French, German, Russi 
Yiddish, desires position in soci 
leaving time for some university 
Box 3621 SurRvEY. 


FINANCIAL SECRETARY ora 
ant. Graduate of Cornell and N 
University, Schools of Accounts. 
ent public accountant. Box 3604 


POSITION WANTED by nurse 
enced in Factory, Social Service and 
work. Miss Collings, General D 
P. O., Plainfield, New Jersey. 


WANTED: Position in Settleme 
Church connections as Housekeep 
Assistant to the Head Worker by a 
with nine years’ experience. Suc 
with Women’s Clubs. 3633 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, trai 
and experienced, desires executive posit 
in Hospital or Clinic. 3630 SURVEY- 


YOUNG WOMAN, college gradu 
secretarial training, desires position as 
search worker or as assistant to pro! 
sional man. Write 129 Columbia Be 
Brooklyn, Apt. 7. 


SOCIAL WORKER with =a 
perience available for resident posi on 
Sanatorium October first. Eastern Sect 
preferred. Box 3609 Survey. b 


WANTED: An assistant employ 
position or work with the forciga 
Experienced. 3643 Survey. 


TEACHERS WANTED for emerg 
vacancies—colleges, universities, public 
private schools. Ernest Olp, Steger Bui 
ing, Chicago, 


WANTED AT ONCE: Two Acad: 
teachers, Music Teacher, 


Girls’ 
Oklahoma. 


If in need of workers 


The Survey ~ 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants — 


are 
A recent advertiser writes: 


‘In answer to your inquiry, I am 
glad to reply that we had over 
twenty letters in answer to our ad- 
vertisement in the Survey and filled — 
the sgt ects most satisfactorily.” 


LECTURES 


ANUEL STERNHEIM 
i LECTURES 

' ‘onsultant Sociologist 
Dates, Terms, Etc. 


27 Fine Arts Building 
fichigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ae 


RCH e We assist in preparing spe- 
® cial articles, papers, speech- 
Expert, scholarly service.. AUTHORS 
READ, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


d, a beautiful part of Los Angeles. 
d with General Hospital 
raining and County Hospital for 
us training. Modern Nurses’ 
every room has sleeping porch. 
Hospital, 4616 Sunset Blvd., Los 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
‘FP HEALTH—BUREAU 
OF CHILD HYGIENE 


RSES WANTED 


SALARY. ....$1,200 


ements in Salary Are Granted— 


(Length of Service. 
jugh Promotional’ Tests to 
er Positions. 


as Vacant— 
d Hygiene Nurses........ $1,200 
trict Supervisor of Mid- 
“5c ae a Sete tees 1,500 
frict Supervisor of Nurses. 1,500 
stant Supervisor of 

Pe ee hee ole 5 1,700 
+ who are acceptable to the De- 
mt will be required to sign a one 
ontract. 


application to 


JULIUS LEVY, M.D. 

BUREAU OF CHILD HYGIENE 
STATE HOUSE 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Survey may be kept for 

permanent ready reference in 

a special loose leaf binder, 

Sok ih, Gourd. dea It 

is covered with stout buck- 

ram, THE SURVEY stamped 

in gold letters both on the 

back and on the side. Put 

ES in each issue as received. It 

does not mutilate issues, 

= which may easily be re- 

“moved and reinserted. At 

each six months an index will be sent 

id the volume will then be ready for a 
place in your library. 

Price $2.00 and postage. 


THE SURVEY FOR SEPTEMBER i3, 


era cere mn eR RA CONS 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Educational Advantages of French Switzerland 


For information concerning boarding 
schools for boys and girls in vicinity of 
Lausanne, inquire of American-Anglo- 
Swiss Educational Agency. Best references 
and patronage. MAJEL K. BROOKS, 
1928 University Ave.,, New York City. 


PUBLICITY 


MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD: 
SOCIAL SERVICE PUBLICITY, 816 
Little Building, Boston, Mass. Write 
for examples of service recently ren- 
dered to Social Organizations of na- 
tional scope.. No fee for consultation 
or advice. 


rrr 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Tdstings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


CrEmpIrt UNIONS. Free on request to Mass. 
Credit Union Assn., 5 Park Square, Boston. 

Is RHopH ISLAND A THOUGHTFUL FATHER TO 
Irs LITTLe CHILDREN? By M. B._ Still- 
well,and Harold A. Andrews. From Divis- 
jon of Child Welfare, 307 State House, 
Providence, R. I. 

IMMIGRATION LITHRATURE sent on request by 
the National Liberal Immigration League, 
Box 116, Station F, New York City. 

AN AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM IN BDUCATION 
AND RECEBHATION, by Philip L. Seman, care of 
Chicago Institute, 1258 Taylor St., Chicago. 
54 pages, illustrated. 25 cents, including 
postage. 

Ovugs Hegkitace—A Study THROUGH LITERATURE 
OF THH AMERICAN TRADITION. By James H. 
Hanford. From Bureau of Hxtension, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Price, 35 cents. 

CHILD WELFARE HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
tion of value to health officers, superintend- 
ents of schools, teachers, librarians, visiting 
nurses and social workers: Illustrates all 
the educational panels published by the Na- 
tional Child Welfare Association, Inc., 70 

Ave., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
cents, postpaid. 


ey er 
PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser. 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 19 Hast 72d St., New York. 

Mental Hygtene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Menta} 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 


published by the National Organization fer 
zaulle Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
or 


THE NEGRO YEAR BOOK published 
under the auspices of the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute; an annual; paper cover 1% cents, 
board cover $1.25 postpaid; a permanent 
record of current events, an encyclopedia 
of 523 pages of historical and sociological 
facts relating to the Negro. General and 
special bibliographies; full index. Ad- 
dress the NEGRO YEAR BOOK COM- 
PANY, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 


743 


| GEORG BRANDES 
| The World's Most Eminent. Living Critic 


or 


“The Jew and the 


Christian World” 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL | 


| The People 
the Abyss “ 
IN THE CURRENT ISSUE OF THE fF 
[MENORAH JOURNAL f 
50c. A COPY—oR SEND $100 


FOR HALF-YEAR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION 
INCLUDING THIS NUMBER 


wy 
h MADISON AVE. N- NEW YORK 


\ 
I} 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
ail current publications 


WOMEN’S GOODS 


EXCLUSIVE designs in smocked and 


hand-embroidered blouses at reasonable: 
prices. If your dealer cannot supply you 
with our blouses write for prices and’ 


_ Sketches. William Moore Co., Retail Dept., 


Davenport, Iowa. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you want to keep abreast of social and industrial progress. 
If you want accurate news and first-hand information on social and industrial 


movements. 


If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this issue—for the 


Survey “follows up.” 


The Survey, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 
.I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


Will send $5 on 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, N¥W YORE 


are idan We 


activity fe 
Pees may prepare. 
“Case Work 
Child Welfare 
ts Industry 
- Social Research 


- Community Work 
Mental Hygiene and 
Psychiatric Social Work 


; Criminology 
VIII. ‘Medical Social Service 


} 


Our eighty courses are planned to. 
give you a practical | summary 
a abirietes of all of these fields 
and, at the same time, special vo- 
cational es for service in | any 
-one of them. af 


U 
e 


The fall session starts | September 
Bigos second. 


ie Se a: 


107 er Twenty-Second 
PS ee! New York 


The New York: School. — 


